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For ten years and longer, the originators of the 
modern type ham retainer have striven constantly 
to improve ADELMANN Ham Boilers. The use 
of several metals of long life—the simplified de- 
sign which minimizes shrinkage, makes handling 
and cleaning easy—the new elliptical springs 
which spread pressure over a wide area, produc- 
ing solid hams perfectly shaped—all bespeak 
Progress of financial interest to the packer. 


with apologies to “A Century of Progress 





ADELMANN Ham Boilers are made of Cast 
Aluminum, Tinned Steel, Monel Metal, and 
Nirosta (Stainless) Steel in a variety of styles 
and sizes. The most complete line available. 
Liberal trade-in schedule limits expense of re- 
placing inefficient, obsolete retainers with im- 
proved Adelmann Ham Boilers. The Adelmann 
Washer, Luxury Loaf Containers, Prest-Rite 
Moulds, and other items are shown in booklet 
“The Modern Method” sent free upon request. 


BUY ADELMANN—KEEP ABREAST OF THE TIMES 





HAM BOILER CORPORATION 





R Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Chicago Office: 


332 S. Michigan Ave. 


European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London— 
Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty., Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities— 
Canadian Representative: C. A. Pemberton & Co., Ltd., 189 Church St., Toronto. 


























A Letter that Speaks for Itself! 


“BUFFALO” 





SILENT 


CUTTER 





“BUFFALO” 
GRINDER 





“BUFFALO” 





STUFFER 


“BUFFALO” MIXER 








C. FINKBEINER 


Meat Market and Sausage Factory 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
Phone 4-4836 
900-902 HIGH STREET 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


February 1, 1934 
John E. Smith's Sons Company 
50 Broadway 


Buffalo, New York 
Gentlemen: 


In September, 1926, we installed one of your 
large Grinders, a Mixer, and a Silent Cutter which 
have been in continuous operation since that time. 


These Buffalo machines have given us the 
most satisfactory operation anyone could expect, 
and we really attribute our continued success in 
the sausage business to the fact that we have had 
machines which operate on the most economical 
basis and turn out the highest quality products. 


The three hundred pound Buffalo Air Stuffer 
which we installed about three months ago has been 
working perfectly, and we find it a decided advan- 
tage in using your Buffalo Stuffer over the old 
Stuffer previously in use. 


We have no hesitancy whatever in recommend- 


ing Buffalo machines, as we consider they have 
outstanding features not found on other makes. 


des very truly, 
Leo Hampel, Manager 


C. FINKBEINER 


JOR E. SMITHS SORS CO. 
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Manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Sausage Machines and Packing House Equipment 
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Chicago Office: 4201 S. Halsted St., Phone Boulevard 9020 


Western Office: 1316 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles, California 
Canadian Office: 189 Church St., Toronto, Ontario 
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SMOKED HAM 


CONTAINS 


9; he water! 


That’s why the INSOLUBLE 
and grease-proof wrapper 
is the ONLY wrapper that 
gives complete protection 





GREASE-PROOFING ALONE 
IS NOT ENOUGH 


Average Com position A" MEATS contain a large percentage of water. Some run as 
of Smoked Ham 


Water. . . 39.5% 


—s st ce. OO Note that the water content of smoked ham is 391, %—and the 


high as 75% water. That explains the great care taken by 
packers of quality brands to protect their meats in a wrapper that 


water or grease can’t harm. 


Protein  - ae fat content 39%. A wrapper that is only grease-proof is doing only 
a half job. To do a whole job, it must be both GREASE- PROOF 
and INSOLUBLE. Like Patapar. 


Minerals . . . 5. 
TOTAL 100.% 


This is the first of a series of factual advertisements 
on the water-content of typical and popular foods. 





Figures from U. S. Dept. of a 
Office of Experiment Station.’ The Chemical 


Composition of American Food Materials.” =atap quire 


THE POPULAR NAME FOR PATERSON VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 





Made solely by 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 





Mast users of printed Patapar display this nation- 





al advertited Keymarl o” iirwatin...@ Original Makers of Genuine Vegetable Parchment 
S00W their customers that they are using the fines : : 
pre tect n. It ties in with Patapar consumer educa- Bristol, Pennsylvania 
tiona. aliasing in national publications, such i i 
45 Saturday Evening Post, Fortune and Time. New York Chicago eased 
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DICTIONARY of CAYD 


PROTECTIVE PAPERS 
FOR PACKERS 


GENUINE VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT: a pure, white, 


odorless paper, greaseproof, that will not go 
to pieces in cold or boiling water, or in salt 
or vinegar pickle. USED FOR: all fresh, 
pickled, salted or otherwise cured meats; 
for all smoked and cooked meats; for butter 
and margarine; for poultry wrappers and 
poultry box liners. 


CRINKLED PARCHMENT: for Ham 


Jackets in cooked ham retainers; barrel 


- covers over heads of slack barrels; liners for 


back-packed sweet pickle meats; liners for 
cotton and burlap sacks of frozen and dry 
salt meats. 


LARD LINER PARCHMENT: for liners 
of lard and shortening cartons up to and 
including 2 Ibs. 


SUPER LARD LINER PARCHMENT: 
for liners of lard and shortening cartons 
over 2 lbs. 


WUN DER BAR: (Genuine 


Greaseproof) for wrapping smoked meats, 
cooked hams, sausage items. 


WHITE OILED: for wrapping 


fresh pork; for between-layer sheets for 
sausage in cartons. A treated paper (with 
pure mineral oil). 


PROSPERITY WATER- 
PROOFED: a treated paper, golden 


in color, highly blood and water resistant; 
an excellent utility sheet. For wrapping all 
kinds of fresh meat. 


FREEZERBU RN: for wrapping 


green hams and bellies for the freezer. 
Meets requirements of B.A.I. for box liners for 


trimmings for the freezer. Gives 100% pro- 
tection; has finest record of any paper ever 
made for freezer use. 


WET WAXED: for lining boxes 


of offal for shipment fresh and for the 
freezer: for wrapping beef kidneys, beef 
and calf sweetbreads, for export. 


D - Oo - K: (deodorized waxed kraft) a 
general utility sheet, ideal for lining boxes 
of offal for shipment fresh or for the 
freezer; also a wonderful sheet for wrap- 
ping green hams and bellies for the freezer. 


Odorless. 





KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 


PARCHMENT 














(Kalamazoo County) 


MICHIGAN 
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ONION & 
POWDERS 


Full strength and flavor . ° 
uniform results every time. No 
unpleasant handling, peeling 
and grinding. Permits absolute 
control of flavor. Used by lead- 
ing packers and sausage manu- 
facturers with great success. 


VERO 


PEELED PIMIENTO 


FLAKES 


Water, seeds and stems re- 
moved, after which pimiento is 
cut into tiny flakes. Delicious 
rich pimiento flavor . ° 
bright red color. Far superior 
to other forms for meat loaf, 
sandwich spread, sausage or 
other specialties. Keep indef- 
initely. Cost less. 
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VEGETABLE 
MEAT LOAF 


Assortment of seven delicious. 
brightly colored vegetables in 
flake form. Adds to davor and 
appearance of meat loaf. Makes 
it a great summer ricnic spe- 
cialty. More appetizing, more 
healthful, costs less. 





GREEN BELL 
PEPPER FLAKES 


Save time and trouble in prep- 
aration. Bright green color 
and full flavor of the fresh 
product. Use in place of costly 
Pistachio nuts . . . and save 
the difference! Always avail- 
able at uniform price. 
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PEELED 
PIMIENTO FLAKES 


Less Expensive Standard Full Flavored 


Produced from the red ripe fruit of the choicest Spanish Pimiento variety, 
Only the water is removed and then the pimiento is flaked to convenient size 
and packed to retain its natural red color. 


_ Of course you know CANNED PIMIENTOS are expensive. In most instances, 


drained canned pimientos cost more per pound than the wholesale per pound 
price of the product they are used in. 


PEELED PIMIENTO FLAKES are less expensive than canned pimientos and 
at the same time offer a red garnish that is firm and full of the natural 
pimiento flavor. 


Bothering with mushy, soggy canned pimientos is no longer necessary, and 
furthermore, there is no need to DISCARD the natural oils and flavor that 
are usually in the juice of canned pimientos. 


Peeled Pimiento Flakes retain in each tiny cell all the natural oils, color, and 
flavor of the fresh pimiento, and when you rehydrate them (soak over night 
in water) they resume their natural form. 


Millions of pounds of products are sold weekly containing one or more CalVeg 
products, and that is because CalVeg is accepted by sausage and food manu- 
facturers as a standard. 


Peeled Pimiento Flakes are packed in sealed, double-friction top tins (thus 
no chance of becoming mushy in water or giving off flavor as juice). 


Order a trial case (36 Ibs.) on a satisfaction guaranteed basis. Wee will send 
complete instructions and suggestions. 


EXCLUSIVE CALVEG SERVICE TO PACKERS BY THE FOLLOWING DISTRIBUTORS 


ATLANTIC COAST 
J.K. LAUDENSLAGER, Inc.,612-16 West York St., Philadelphia 
MIDDLE WEST 
SOKOL & COMPANY, Chicago—JAS. H. FORBES TEA & 
COFFEE CO., St. Louis—ASMUS BROS., Detroit—FRANK 
TEA & SPICE CO.,Cincinnati-CON YEAGER CO., Pittsburgh 






, CALIFORNIA 
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HE International Salt Research 

Laboratory was originally estab- 
lished to control and improve the 
quality of International Salt. It 
quickly assumed a much more 
important function. It is now 
recognized as a source of accurate 
knowledge and authoritative advice 
on the use of salt for every purpose in 
industry, agriculture and the home. 


Producers of foods especially benefit 
by this research. Bread and butter, 
cheese and pretzels, canned peas 
and beets, soup and nuts, ham and 
pickles—these and many more prod- 
ucts have been made better or at 
lowered cost by practical research 


A SALT FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


SALT RESEARCH ae 












knowledge made available by the 
International Salt Advisory Service. 


Only a pinch of salt goes into a loaf 
of bread, thousands of tons are used 
in the meat packing industry. Since 
early days of history, salt has been 
one of the most important ingredi- 
ents used for curing hides and 
packing meat. Salt formulas and 
methods are the result of long 
established custom. Yet no matter 
how long established the formula 
or method of using it may be, the 
International Research Laboratory 
takes nothing for granted. 


You may be using the wrong salt 
or the right salt the wrong way. 


IN THE HOME, 


IN AGRICULTURE ANP 


Reg Nenana 


You may be able to improve oper- 
ating methods and product alike, by 
using International Salt Dissolving 
Process for brining or wet packing. 
You may be able to cure hides bet- 
ter with even less costly grades of 
salt. 

International provides industry 
with all kinds and grades of salt. 
Its experience extends to many in- 
dustries, and many companies in 
each industry. - Through the Inter- 
national Salt Advisory Service, this 
company will be glad to cooperate 
and share its wide experience with 
you. Any inquiry you may make 
for information about the use of 
salt will be welcomed. 


INDUSTRY 




















INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES—SCRANTON, PA., 


IRA SALES OFFICES: Buffalo, N.Y. 
Richmond, Va. 
tr om mat REFINERIES. Watkins Glen, N.Y. 


¢ Philadelphia, Pa. + 
* Atlanta, Ga. * 
* Ludlowville, N.Y. + 


Baltimore, Md. 
New Orleans, La. 
Avery Island, La. 


Boston, Mass. * 





and 


* Cincinnati, Ohio 


; . * Pittsburgh, Pa. + Newark, N. J. * New York, N. Y. IR, 
inci i, io * St. Louis, Mo. "d 
MINES: Retsof, N.Y. + Detroit, Mich. + Avery Island, La 


NEW YORK CITY 


+ we Do OUR PAT 
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about this 
improved 
product 
I 


Higher yield. Can be 
sliced down to the very 
end, Economical! 


2 


Absolute uniformity in 
size, shape and color. 
Sets a new standard. 


3 


New processing methods 
bring a rich color of the 
same shade throughout. 


4 


A much finer appearing 
product, and as good as 
it looks. 


Armours 





ompare 


THE OLD =— THE NEW 





Just a glance will convince you of many advantages offered by these 
new MOULDED Dried Beef Insides. You first notice their improved 
appearance and positive uniformity. Next you realize their economy 
through increased slicing yield, because they can be sliced down to 
the last thin wafer. And if you watch them being sliced, you note 
a good rich color from end to end with no darkened areas. More 
and more dried beef slicers and purveyors are calling for this new 


improved product. Learn more about it. 


Send today for 
complete details 
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ARMOUR &0 COMPANY - CHICAGO, 


The National Provisioner 
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Wrapping Meats for Economy and Profit 


Survey of Paper Uses in Meat Processing 
and Distribution Begins with Parchment 


Fourth of a series of discus- 
sions on packaging develop- 
ments in the meat packing and 


ACKERS’ wrapping and pack- ollie Sndastvlee. While choice of papers for vari- 
eo practices —as revealed ous uses would seem to be impor- 
in an investigation by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER tant, there is a greater difference of opinion as to 
—show considerable variation in uses of paper in proper size and weight to use for specific pur- 
processing and merchandis- poses. 
ing. : 

These variations are more 
in degree than in kind. 
Some papers have become 
fairly well standardized for 
certain purposes, though 
there is difference of opinion 
as to comparative suitabil- 
ity and servicability of vari- 
ous sheets for specific pur- 
poses, 


Some packers prefer one 
kind of paper for a particu- 
lar purpose; some another. 
Both may serve the purpose 
equally well, at least within 
the limits of serviceability 
required. 











Many Types of Papers 

Some packers prefer one 
size and weight for wrap- 
ping a certain average of 
hams, for example; others 
use a heavier or lighter 
sheet or a larger or smaller 
sheet for the same purpose. 

Choice of papers may be 
determined by individual 
preference or price. But it 
is surprising in view of 
work done by experts to 
standardize paper weights 
and sizes for all meat plant 
purposes — standards that 
have been given consider- 
able publicity — that there 
should be such wide vari- 
ances in different plants. 


Survey on One Type 


The discussion which fol- 
lows is confined to one type 
of paper used widely in the 


But particular reasons 
for use of one kind of paper 
in preference to another 
were not easily obtained. 
Evidently packers have not 
8iven as much thought as 





th ey might to th z CUTS SHIPPING CONTAINER COST. 5 : 
& o the subject Crinkled parchment possesses considerable strength, meat packing industry — 


of processing and merchan- and is used with burlap by many packers for aay vegetable parchment, Suit- 


barrels of hams and other cuts to be shipped. con- 


di j } siderable overpack i ossible, reducing number of one ‘ 
eg papers. , ‘ barrels and Saber of handling. ability of this paper for 








meat plant processing and merchandis- 
ing uses is not considered; this is a 
matter for each packer to decide. How 
and where it is used, and sizes and 
weights found suitable for the various 
purposes are considered. 

Later articles will discuss in the same 
manner other papers used in meat pro- 
cessing and merchandising. 

From such a survey and discussion 
it is believed the meat packer can get 
information that will aid him to im- 
prove his paper purchasing policies, and 
help him to standardize more closely 
his paper-using practices. 

The facts are summarized as they 
were found to exist in meat packing 
and sausage manufacturing plants cov- 
ered by this survey. 

Parchment Characteristics. 

Vegetable parchment is a cellulose 
product which resembles paper when 
dry and fine linen when wet. It is odor- 
less and tasteless, wet or dry, is not 
weakened by wetting, and may be boiled 
for long periods without loss of 
strength. It is snow-white and highly 
resistant to fats and oils. 

Among claims made by the manu- 
facturers for this product are the fol- 
lowing: 

1—Vegetable parchment will not 
taint foods, and foods wrapped in it 
will not absorb foreign odors and fla- 
vors. 

2—It is insoluble and retains its pro- 
tective qualities when in contact with 
hot or cold water, salt or brine. 

38—It is not completely airproof and, 
therefore, is suitable for wrapping such 
products as need to “breathe.” 

Its use in connection with various 
meat products may be outlined as fol- 
lows: 

Fresh Pork Meats. 

Loins.—This cut is somewhat moist 
and has protruding bones. Paper for 
wrapping this product must be strong, 
and it must also come away cleanly. 

Parchment in 24- by 36-in. and 32- by 
40-in. sheets is used, depending on the 
average weight being wrapped. Basis 
weight frequently used, and apparently 
heavy enough for all purposes, is 30 
Ibs. to the ream. 

Hams, Shoulders, Picnics and Butts. 
—These products often are shipped long 
distances and sometimes go through the 
freezer before being sold. When these 
cuts are wrapped the purpose is to keep 
the meats in A-1 condition until they 
reach their destination. 

Sizes of parchments for these wrap- 
ping jobs range from 15 by 15 in. for 
butts to 24 by 24 in. for small hams. 
For hams above 10 lbs. sizes range from 
24 by 26 in. to 36 by 40 in. for weight 
of 30 lbs. and up. Eight-pound picnics 
require a sheet 22 by 24 in. Picnics 
weighing 12 lbs. and up are wrapped 
in a 26- by 28-in. sheet. 

Spare Ribs, Neckbones, Hocks, Feet, 
Etc.—These usually are packed in 
boxes holding 25 lbs., catch weight or 
net weight. Some of these cuts go di- 
rectly to the trade. Others and sur- 
plus may go to the freezer. 


Boxes usually are lined with paper. 
The idea is to keep the meat clean and 
to avoid transfer of odors from the box 
to the products. Parchment is used by 
many packers for lining boxes because 
it does not break down in the freezer 
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PARCHMENT PAPER SIZES 
FOR SMOKED MBATS. 
(Basis weight 30 and 40 Ibs.) 


Product Parchment Sizes. 
Bacon— 

6 lbs. and under 24 by 24 in. 

6-8 lbs. 24 by 26 in. 

8-12 Ibs. 26 by 28 in. 

12 Ibs. and up 28 by 32 in. 


Bacon, fancy— 


6 Ibs. and under 24 by 24 in. 


6-8 lbs. 24 by 26 in. 
8-12 Ibs. 26 by 28 in. 
12 lbs. and up 28 by 32 in. 
Bacon bellies— 
Light 34 by 36 in. 
Heavy 36 by 42 in. 
Briskets— 
Light 17 by 17 in. 
Heavy 18 by 20 in. 
Hams— 
10 Ibs. and under 24 by 26 in. 
10-12 lbs. 26 by 28 in. 
12-14 Ibs. 26 by 28 in. 
14-16 lbs. 28 by 22 in. 
16-18 Ibs. 28 by 32 in. 
18-20 Ibs. 28 by 32 in. 
20-24 Ibs. 32 by 34 in. 
24-30 Ibs. 34 by 36 in. 
30 Ibs. and up 36 by 40 in. 
Jowl squares— 
Light 15 by 15 in. 
Heavy 17 by 17 in. 
Picnics— 
8 lbs. and under 22 by 24 in. 
8-10 Ibs. 24 by 26 in. 
10 Ibs. and up 26 by 28 in. 








and strips cleanly from various cuts. 

Trimmings.—Pork trimmings usually 
are shipped in slack barrels, with bur- 
lap covers. The usual practice is to 
chill the trimmings over night in pans 
and to pack the next day, forcing down 
the trimmings in the barrel so as to 
secure as much weight as possible in the 
package. 

Crinkled parchment is used by many 
packers to line barrels in which trim- 
mings are packed, also for an auxiliary 
cover for these barrels. This paper is 
very elastic and possesses much 
strength. Through its use some pack- 
ers claim to be able to overpack barrels 
as much as 25 to 50 lbs. 


Fresh Beef Cuts. 

Wholesale Cuts.—Hinds and fores, 
rounds and rumps, chucks, loins and 
ribs must be protected in shipment, not 
only from dust, dirt, etc., but against 
possibility of damage, such as tearing. 
When parchment paper is used for these 
purposes it usually is not less than 40 
lbs. weight and usually is crinkled. The 
first requirement of the wrapper is un- 
usual strength. 

For wrapping boneless strips, beef 
tenderloins, rolls and boneless roasts 
40-lb. parchment gives good service. 
Blood will not penetrate vegetable 
parchment, nor will meat juices break 
it down. 

French Steaks, Tenderloin Steaks, 
etc.—These cuts often are packed in 
10-Ib. and 20-lb. tins and sent to the 
freezer. To protect against freezer 
burn cans usually are lined with paper. 
Waxed parchment in 30-lb. weight, with 
a top and bottom of the same material, 
may be used. 

Fancy Meats and Freezer. 


Beef Livers—Fancy packed beef 


livers going to the freezer usually are 
packed in paper lined boxes. Vegetable 
parchment waxed on two sides may be 
used for this purpose. 

Kidneys and Sweetbreads.—Beef kid. 
neys, beef and calf and lamb sweet. 
breads usually are individually wrapped, 
Parchment waxed on two sides often 
is used for this purpose, as well ag 
lining the boxes in which these prod. 
ucts are packed. 

Fancy meats shipped in slack barrels 
need protection against dust and dirt, 
Crinkled parchment is used for this 
purpose. 


Use of Parchment in Processing, 


Curing Department.—When it is de. 
sired to keep meats being dry cured 
from contact with the curing box some 
packers use parchment to line the box, 
its ability to retain its strength in con- 
tact with brine being an advantage, 
Weight usually selected for this pur- 
pose is 40 lbs. 

When “back-packing” sweet pickled 
meats crinkled parchment is used in 
some plants to line tierces, particularly 
when Scotch buttocks are being han- 
dled. 

Smokehouse.—One of the newer uses 
for vegetable parchment in processing 
is as a liner for dried beef moulds, 
A crinkled sheet of 30- or 40-lb. basis 
before crinkling has been found suit- 
able. The paper is used in exactly the 
same manner as for ham moulds (de- 
scribed elsewhere in this article.) Man- 
ufacturers furnish sizes of sheets to fit 
packers’ moulds. 

Ham Boiling.—In many plants it 
has become standard practice to line 
ham retainers with crinkled parchment 
paper before the hams are placed in 
them and before cooking. This prac- 
tice results in less loss of meat juices 
during cooking, reduces shrink, and re- 
sults is a tastier product. Some pack- 
ers use a 30-lb. paper, others believe 
the 40-lb. is more satisfactory. 

Before applying the parchment to the 
mold it is immersed in hot or cold water 
to increase ease of folding. Usual sizes 
of sheets for this purpose are 22 by 22 
in., 24 by 24 in. and 26 by 26 in. 

Canning.—Ox tongue, spiced ham, 
whole or half hams, are canned with a 
layer of paper protecting the meat 
from contact with the tin. Parchment 
can be used for this purpose, its ability 
to stand up under high temperatures 
being an advantage. 

For tamales, in tins or glass jars, 
crinkled parchment has replaced com 
husks in many plants. It is remark- 
able how closely this paper, when used 
for this purpose, resembles husks when 
the cooking process is completed. 
parchment assumes the golden brown 
color so much sought after, and is easier 
to store and handle than husks, 

Some packers using parchment for 
tamales find the 30-lb. basis before 
crinkling satisfactory. In other plants 
a 40-lb. basis weight is used. 

Poultry.—During the freezing of 
poultry considerable moisture is drawn 
out of the birds, and unless the paper 
used in wrapping them and lining the 
boxes absorbs this excess moisture 
“freezer burn” and discoloration are 
liable to result. On the other hand, 
the proper type of paper for wrapping 
is used, the moisture drawn out 0 


(Continued on page 17.) 
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Paper in the 
Meat Plant 


ABOYVE—Wrapping hams 
in three layers of packer-oil 
paper, rag and parchment. 


BELOW — Printed parch- 
ment wrappers help to sell 
boiled hams. 
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BELOW, right — Printed 
wrappers make attractive 
sausage and meat loaf pack- 
ages. Many packers have 
secured very attractive re- 
sults with an overall printed 
design. Others prefer sim- 
ply a label. As many as 
four colors are used. 


BELOW, left—Boxes for 
fancy meats are lined with 
printed parchment before 
packing. These are pigs’ 
tails. Fancy meats that are 
to go into the freezer often 
are packed in parchment 
lined wood boxes. 








ABOVE — Wrapping and 
packing pork loins in parch- 
ment in fiber boxes, 


LEFT — Modern method 
of packing poultry in parch- 
ment for shipment. 


BELOW — Filling lard 
into parchment-lined 1-Ib. 
cartons. 
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Getting the Best Results from 
the Meat Plant Laundry 


By GEO. M. HOWARD * 


ANY meat plants have laundries 

in which are washed all cotton 
uniforms, smocks, coats, pants, and 
other garments worn by workers 
throughout the plant. 


These departments are a convenience. 
The amount of space they occupy is 
small, labor required to operate them 
is not large, hot water (often hot soft 
water) and heat for drying are avail- 
able. 


With proper operation—provided the 
number of garments handled through 
the department is sufficient—a worth- 
while saving in laundering expense can 
be made. 


There is a right and wrong way to 
operate the meat plant laundry. 


Look Well or Wear Well? 


Employees inexperienced in commer- 
cial laundry methods cannot be ex- 
pected to produce the best results. Even 
if the garments they wash come out 
clean, and look well, often it is at the 
expense of useful life, so that cost of 
garment replacement may offset sav- 
ings otherwise possible. 


On the other hand, proper methods 
in the meat plant laundry will not only 
produce clean, white, sweet-smelling 
garments, but conserve the tensile 
strength of the fabrics, prolong use- 
ful life and reduce replacement cost. 

Some meat plants get twice the wear 
out of work garments that other plants 
do. Quite often the reason for shorter 
life will be found in the methods of 
laundering. 


Methods of Laundering. 

There are two results to be achieved 
when laundering garments worn by 
workers in meat plants: 

1—Blood removal. 

2—Grease and dirt removal. 

The same treatment cannot be used 
to remove blood that is used to remove 
dirt and grease. 

Blood removal must be accomplished 
in a cold water bath. Too high a tem- 
perature sets the blood, making its re- 
moval difficult. This, in turn, brings 
greater wear on the garments during 
the laundering process. 

Blood stains should be removed in the 
first and second steps in the laundering 
process, and dirt and grease in the 
later operations. 

In meat plants where a large num- 





*Sales manager, N. Ransohoff Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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ber of garments are washed, it is worth 
while to sort them into grades deter- 
mined by the extent to which they are 
soiled. The object is to save time and 
supplies and to reduce the wear and 
tear on fabrics. Obviously coats badly 
soiled will require a longer time to 
wash and more soap and other sup- 
plies than coats slightly soiled. In the 
smaller plants where the number of 
garments put through the laundry is 
small, close sorting is not advisable. 


The method given in Table 1 has been 
found the most satisfactory for launder- 
ing all cotton garments used by work- 
ers in a meat packing plant. In this 
table “water level” refers to the height 
of water in the washer. “Builder” re- 
fers to an alkali, generally soda or soda 
ash, used with a soap to increase 
sudsing ability. The method of “build- 
ing” a soap with an alkali is explained 
further along in this article. 

Operations of Washing Explained. 

It will be noted that in the first op- 
eration 1% lbs. of builder is used per 
100 lbs. of garments, without the addi- 
tion of any soap. 

In the second operation 1 Ib. of build- 
er is added for each 100 lbs. of gar- 





ments, and enough soap included to 
produce a heavy suds. 

In the third operation % Ib. of build. 
er per 100 lbs. of garments is used, ang 
soap added to produce heavy suds, 

In these first three operations tem. 
perature of the wash water is 80 to 99 
degs. Fahr. This temperature is recom. 
mended because of the large amount of 
blood usually present in the garments, 

In operations No. 4, 5 and 6 soap 
stock only is added. If enough soap 
stock is added in the second operation 
very little soap will need to be added 
to the other four suds operations, de- 
pending on the hardness of the water, 


In the seventh operation 12 oz, of 
builder is used, without the addition of 
soap stock. The purpose of this is to 
strip the soap out of the garments, so 
that the hard water of the rinses com- 
ing in contact with the soap in the gar- 
ments will not produce a calcium or in- 
soluble soap in the fabrics. If insolu- 
ble soap is produced in the goods, and 
not removed, a grey color will result, 


Insoluble Soap Removal. 


Operations No. 8, 9 and 10 are rinses, 
Operation No. 11 is what is known as 
souring. In this operation acetic acid 
is added to the rinse water. The pur- 
pose of souring is to neutralize or turn 
into a soluble salt all traces of alkali 
left in the fabrics. What actually hap- 
pens is that the alkali is turned into a 
neutral salt, which is removed in the 
following or last operation. 





meat packing plant. 


Photo Courtesy F. W. Mateer & Co., Chicago 
A TYPE OF LAUNDRY WASHER SUITABLE FOR THE MEAT PLANT. 
Modern type of laundry washer installed in the laundry department of a Westem 


Usual laundry equipment for the meat plant consists of 8 


washer, an extractor in which surplus water is removed from garment after washing 


and a tumbler for drying. 
inside of an outer shell. 


The latter machine is a perforated cylinder revolving 
Drying is accomplished by circulating heated air throug 


the clothes. 
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STEPS IN WASHING COTTON GARMENTS 


Water Level Temp. of 
in Washer. Wash water. 
Operation in. deg. Fahr. 
1 7 80- 90 
2 7 80- 90 
3 5 80- 90 
4 5 140 
5 5 160-170 
6 5 160-170 
7 5 160-170 
8 10 160-170 
9 10 160-170 
10 10 160-170 
11 5 140 
12 10 100 


Time of 
Washer 
Supplies used for opera- 
100 lbs. garments. tion. Min. 
1% Ibs. builder. 5 
1 lb. builder and soap to 
make heavy suds. 10 
% lb. builders—soap to 
made heavy suds. 10 
Soap to make heavy suds. 10 
Soap for heavy suds. 10 
Soap for heavy suds. 10 
12 oz. builder—no soap. 5 
5 
5 
5 
Acetic acid. 5 
Blueing. 5 


Water is not run from washer after operation No. 11, more water being 
run in to raise the level to 10 in. before adding blueing. 





It will be noted that the souring op- 
eration (No. 11) is done in 5 in. of 
water, after which the water level is 
raised to 10 in. and blueing added. 
Blueing is used in the commercial 
laundry for masking the natural yellow 
appearance of cotton. Blue neutralizes 
yellow to give a perfect white. Blue- 
ing has nothing to do with the tensile 
strength of fabrics, improving appear- 
ance only. 


In the commercial laundry alkalis are 
added to the soap to prevent the latter 
breaking down during the laundering 
process, and it is recommended that the 
packing plant laundry follow the gen- 
eral procedure of using soaps and al- 
kalis as practiced in commercial laun- 
dries. 


In a commercial laundry, two tanks 
are used, one containing the builder, or 
alkali, and the other the soap stock. 
The alkali is generally mixed so that 
one gallon of solution contains 4 oz. of 
builder. The soap stock tank usually 
is mixed with 3 lbs. of soap to 1 lb. of 
builder. 


Speed for Best Results. 


Fifty-gallon oil drums make conveni- 
ent tanks. A steam line should run 
into each tank, so that the solution can 
be boiled thoroughly before using. It 
usually is customary to fill tanks about 
one-third full of water, add the neces- 
Sary supplies, bring to a boil and add 
water to fill. 


Quite a saving can be made by put- 
ting all the supplies in liquid form. In 
this form they go to work much faster, 
and there is not the tendency for some 
of them to settle to the bottom of the 
washer and remain there. 


Speed of the washer is of consider- 
able importance. Too slow a speed does 
not carry the clothes up far enough, 
and they do not get the proper drop- 
ping action. Too high a speed has a 


tendency to carry the clothes entirely 
around the wheel. 
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Worn ribs in the washer should be 
replaced. The purpose of the ribs is 
to carry the clothes up so that they 
will fall back into the suds bath. 


La 





Water levels in the washer should be 
watched. Too much water will float the 
clothes. Too little does not give the 
proper cleaning action. 


Temperature and Water Gauges. 


Temperatures are also important. 
Too high a temperature, especially on 
the first and second suds, will set the 
blood. High temperatures in the other 
suds and rinsing operations are neces- 
sary for maximum dirt removal. A 
thermometer in the washer does not 
cost a great deal and soon will pay for 
itself in better results. 


The same is true of a water gauge 
indicator. Recently in a packing plant 
it was noticed that 15 operations were 
being used instead of 12. If the addi- 
tional amount of water and time thus 
consumed are considered, it will be seen 
how reducing the process to 12 opera- 
tors as recommended here will save 
time and money. 


A second article on meat plant laundries 
will appear in an early issue. 





Credit Cooperation a Real Need 
In the Meat Packing Industry 


REDIT cooperation and not credit 
C competition in the meat packing 
industry was advocated by representa- 
tive packer credit men meeting in Los 
Angeles on June 14. The special meet- 
ing of the meat packers’ group was 
held in conjunction with the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Credit Men. 


Presiding at the meeting was F. J. 
Haskell, Union Meat Co., Los Angeles, 
chairman, with J. A. Baldwin, Cudahy 
Packing Co., Los Angeles, secretary. 
The program under discussion included 
requirements for opening new accounts, 
requiring payment in accordance with 
terms, modern financing of customers 
entering business, suggestions for local 
meat group improvement, credit de- 
partment service to customers, coopera- 
tion not competition in credits, treat- 
ment of past due accounts and bank- 
rupcy and compromise settlements. 

Members from Los Angeles felt that 
there was entirely too much competition 
in credits in the Los Angeles area and 
that credit was being extended too free- 
ly because of this. Some out-of-town 
members stated that they were not al- 
lowing themselves to be influenced by 
competitors’ terms. 

There was unanimous agreement that 
meat packers should stop financing 
competition against their good cus- 
tomers by allowing new meat markets 
to open up without any investment 
other than a small deposit on a lease. 

In discussing terms of credit, it was 
felt that in most cases these were be- 
ing observed closely, but that there was 
still much to be accomplished especially 
when it is considered that meats are 
turned over weekly or better. There- 
fore it should not be unfair for the 
packer to demand payment of his state- 








ment the Monday following the sale. 
Financing Meat Markets. 


In the Los Angeles area it was be- 
lieved that packers were doing consid- 
erable financing of meat markets in the 
way of accepting new accounts with- 
out even requiring that the retailer 
pay for his opening stock of merchan- 
dise. Many new ventures into the re- 
tail meat business in that area require 
nothing from the retailer as the land- 
lord supplies the fixtures and often even 
the power and light. 

Frank Rock of Armour and Com- 
pany, San Francisco, said that credit 
men could help control bad debt losses 
in a very large way by adhering strictly 
to terms. In all failures, he said, the 
debtor always pyramdided his credit 
at least three or four times. This in 
his opinion, showed conclusively that 
the credit man was not alive to his re- 
sponsibility. 

In the discussion of bankruptcy and 
compromise the fact was brought out 
that bankruptcy in the meat business 
meant a complete washout for creditors, 
as liquidation costs take all the assets, 
leaving nothing for unsecured creditors. 
It was the consensus that there was 
a great need for a business service de- 
partment available to creditors for spe- 
cial investigation of accounts that seek 
unusual terms. It should be possible 
to use this without disclosing the iden- 
tity of the creditor requesting the in- 
vestigation. 


Among those participating in the 
discussion were C. C. Rickhoff, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa; R. Rossig- 
nol, Swift & Company, Oakland, Calif.; 
H. A. Hinchey, Swift & Company, 


Fresno; Frank Smith, Sterling Meat 
Co., Los Angeles; R. E. Mann, Hauser 
Pkg. Co., Los Angeles; G. E. Rogers, 
Armour and Company, San Francisco; 
and J. C. Mayfield, Cornelius Bros. Pkg. 
Co., Los Angeles. 
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Consumer at Home and Abroad 


The Arbiter of Hog Prices 


HIRTEEN weekly radio discussions 
of the meat packing industry, par- 
ticularly from the standpoint of the 
livestock producer, were brought to a 
close on Sunday, June 23. These have 
been sponsored by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers and each has 
been conducted by an industry leader. 
Three major points have been cov- 
ered in these broadcasts. First, the 
fact that the value of livestock is de- 
termined by the ability and willingness 
of the public to buy; second, the per- 
ishability of meat and the influence of 
this on marketing practices and on 
price; and, third, the negligible profit 
of the industry in the light of the enor- 
mous volume of business transacted. 


T. Henry Foster, president of John 
Morrell & Company, Ottumwa, Iowa, 
conducted the last of the broadcasts. 
Mr. Foster answered some leading ques- 
tions asked by producers, among which 
was the relation of the price of pork 
chops in the retail market to that of 
live hogs; why meat can not be priced 
on the basis of livestock cost; and why 
and how the export situation influences 
the price of hogs in this country. 


Mr. Foster, after answering pro- 
ducers’ questions, turned questioner 
himself and asked the producer rep- 
resentative participating in the broad- 
cast why the raisers of livestock per- 
sisted in certain practices which reduce 
the value of the animals they sell. 


The text of the broadcast follows: 


ANNOUNCER: Today marks the final 
program in the series of discussions 
sponsored by the Institute of American 
Meat Packers—The Live Stock and 
Meat Forum. 


Today we have as our speaker Mr. 
T. Henry Foster, a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Institute and 
the president of John Morrell and Com- 
pany of Ottumwa, Iowa. The company 
of which Mr. Foster is president is one 
of the oldest meat packing firms in this 
country. It was founded more than 100 
years ago—in 1827. With Mr. Foster is 
Mr. C. D. Streeter, of Keokuk, Iowa, 
who is the president of the Association 
of American Pork Growers, vice-presi- 
dent of the Hampshire Swine Record 
Association, and a well-known producer 
of fine hogs. 

It is a pleasure to present to you 
Mr. T. Henry Foster. 

Mr. Foster: I have listened to these 
discussions with a great deal of inter- 
est and I am very happy to participate 
in this program with Mr. Streeter. 

By the way, Mr. Streeter, I under- 
stand you raise a good many hogs. 

Mr. STREETER: Yes, I do, Mr. Foster. 

Mr. Foster: How many do you pro- 
duce in a year? 


Mr. STREETER: Well, I raise from 
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1,000 to 1,500 hogs for market every 
year and they’re pretty good hogs, if 
I do say it myself. 

Mr. Foster: I can believe that, Mr. 
Streeter. 


Well, we have a number of important 
matters to discuss today. 


Relation Between Pork Chops and 
Live Hogs. 


Mr. STREETER: You’re right, Mr. 
Foster. Here’s the first question for 
us to answer. It is submitted by Mr. 
R. Dawson of Creston, Iowa. Mr. 
Dawson wants to know why packers 
pay less than three dollars per hundred- 
weight for hogs when pork chops sell 
for twenty cents a pound in retail 
stores. Can you give Mr. Dawson an 
answer, Mr. Foster? 


Mr. Foster: Indeed I can. Now, of 
course there has been an improvement 
in hog prices since Mr. Dawson wrote 
to us. Let us assume that the packer 
pays five dollars a hundredweight for a 
two hundred pound hog. In addition 
to the five dollars market price per 
hundredweight, he pays to the govern- 
ment a processing tax of $2.25 per 
hundredweight alive from which the 
government makes benefit payments to 
producers who co-operate in the corn- 
hog program and with which the gov- 
ernment is buying pork and hogs to im- 
prove hog prices. 





TURNS QUESTIONER. 
¥. i Foster, president of John Mor- 
fe) 


rell & Ottumwa, Ia., suggests to 
producers that there is a way to get full 
cash return for their livestock. 


Therefore, the packer’s investment in 
the hog—including the cash price and 
the expense of the processing tax—is 
not $5.00 but $7.25 a hundredweight. 
The packer processes the hog, and, in 
converting 100 pounds of hog into pork 
and lard, nearly 30 per cent of the 
weight goes into products which have 
a relatively small value. Of course 
the packing industry is able to utilize 


(Continued on page 46.) 


Opposition to Sausage Code Is 
Developed at NRA Hearing 


PROPOSED “Code of Fair Compe- 

tition for the Sausage and Pre- 
pared Meat Products Industry,” filed 
recently by several groups of manu- 
facturers with the National Recovery 
Administration, met opposition from 
a large number of packers and sausage 
firms when a hearing was conducted 
by the NRA in Washington, D. C., 
on June 22. 

Nearly 400 firms—the aggregate 
production volume of which approxi- 
mated the entire volume of sausage 
produced in 1931, as reported by the 
Census of Manufactures — recorded 
their opposition through the Institute 
of American Meat Packers and asked 
that the proceedings be dismissed. 

The opposing sausage manufacturers 
included individual member companies 
of the Institute, both sausage manu- 
facturers and packers, and non-mem- 
ber companies which had forwarded 
proxies to the Institute authorizing it 
to represent them in opposition to the 
proposed code. 


Ask Dismissal of Hearings. 
Challenging the validity of the hear- 


ing on the ground that volume of the 
industry opposing the proposed code 
represented an overwhelming part of 
the industry, the representatives of 
opponents of the code asked that the 
hearings be dismissed and that no sep- 
arate code be granted on one of the 
products of the live stock and meat 
industry. 

They pointed out further that the 
meat industry has been working under 
rules of trade practice which the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture approved more 
than four years ago, which cover some 
of the same subjects covered in the 
proposed code, and which can be sup- 
plemented; that a marketing agree- 
ment submitted to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration by the meat 
industry provided for the making of 
rules of trade practice, and that the 
industry still is in communication with 
the department on the subject of 4 
marketing agreement containing pro- 
visions for making rules of trade prac- 
tice. 

It also was contended that a sep- 
arate code containing trade practice 
rules would lead to conflict and con- 
fusion; that the industry is working 
under a temporary labor code extended 
by Presidential proclamation, and that, 


(Continued on page 39.) 
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HERE’S WHERE THE PROCESSING TAX MONEY GOES. 


Farmers line up to get advice in making out their corn-hog contracts, and also to 
see if there is anything coming to them in the beef relief program. 


Tugwell Questions Attitude of 
Business Towards New Deal 


NDICATING that certain big busi- 
] nesses are trying to wreck the new 
deal program for “social management 
of agriculture,” Rexford G. Tugwell, 
Undersecretary of Agriculture, stated 
among other things that a campaign is 
being waged against the processing tax 
on hogs. In the course of an address 
at Des Moines, Iowa, on June 27, the 
Undersecretary pointed out that big 
processors fought the administration’s 
proposed amendments to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act which failed of 
passage by the last congress. 


“The opposition to the proposed 
amendments by the processors goes 
deeper than appears on the surface,” 
Mr. Tugwell said. “It is a prelimi- 
nary to an attempt to overthrow the 
agricultural adjustment program at its 
foundation. The next step will be a 
concerted drive at the processing tax. 
Already it is manifested in the subtle 
propaganda which farmers are expected 
to swallow about the hog processing 
tax, 


“Farmers are told that the tax is too 
high; that if there were no tax at all 
the price of hogs would go up; that 
the processing tax on hogs is being 
paid by the farmers themselves. 


“At the same time many of the pack- 
ers complain to us that they are com- 
Pelled to pay the tax, that they can 
neither pass it on to the consumer nor 
back to the farmer.” 


Week ending June 30, 1934 


Without taking issue with the Un- 
dersecretary in the case of this and 
other statements made in the course 
of the address, the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers released a _ state- 
ment to the Associated Press on June 
27, calling attention to the industry’s 
attitude toward the proposed amend- 
ments and toward the corn-hog reduc- 
tion program. The text of this state- 
ment follows: 

Institute States Packer Position. 


The Institute of American Meat 








Millions in Process Taxes 

Processing and floor taxes on hogs 
and pork products up to the end of May 
totaled $59,475,786.71, since the imposi- 
tion of the tax on November 5, 1933. 
For the month of May these taxes 
totaled $15,622,133.81. The taxes for 
May and for the period to date were 
as follows: 





Nov. 5,1933- 

May, 1934. May 31, 1934. 

Processing tax ...... $15,591,057.96 $53,168,841.79 
Import compensating 

WE: escanew cuneate 7,839.72 28,433.48 
Floor tax other than 

ee 22,884.78 6,162,249.85 

Floor tax retailers... 351.35 116,261.59 

ae $15,622,133.81 $59,475,786.71 


The wheat tax, which became effec- 
tive July 9, 1938, totals to date $106,- 
602,252.87; the cotton tax, effective Aug. 
1, 1933, $134,635,293.42; the tobacco 
tax, effective Oct. 1, 1933, $16,066,606.- 
89; the field corn tax, effective Nov. 5, 
1933, $3,915,388.73; and the paper and 
pe effective Dec. 1, 1938, $7,684,- 





Packers, admitting opposition to the 
now famous “lost amendments” to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, denied 
that it has attacked the act itself. 

In a statement given as a reply to 
assertions of Rexford G. Tugwell, Un- 
dersecretary of Agriculture, that op- 
position to the proposed amendments 
by processors “is a preliminary to an 
attempt to overthrow” the AAA pro- 
gram, the Institute declared that while 
it has reserved the right to express its 
view, it has stood by while the govern- 
ment corn and hog program was re- 
ceiving a trial. 

Tugwell in a speech made at Des 
Moines arraigned big canners, packers, 
millers and milk distributors for their 
opposition to the amendments which the 
last Congress was asked to pass. The 
AAA described them as clarifying the 
licensing powers already written into 
the act, but the amendments were lost 
in the adjournment rush. 


The Institute’s statement said it “was 
and is honestly and openly opposed” 
to the proposed amendments and re- 
gards them “as an unwise extension of 
power.” 

Without assuming any responsibility 
for the program, the packing industry, 
it was said “has helped to make the 
facts of the plan fully known to those 
from whom it buys livestock.” 


“We have no doubt that Dr. Tug- 
well’s colleagues in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration will advise 
him that the Institute’s statements 
concerning the processing tax are prac- 
tically identical with those made by the 
department,” the statement said. 


“Dr. Tugwell has stated that some 
big businesses have been ‘sweating’ 
labor, farmers and customers. This is 
certainly not true of the packing indus- 
try.” 

The statement asserted the meat 
packing industry operated at a loss dur- 
ing 1931 and 1932 and profits made 
during 1933 were only a little more than 
enough to offset these losses. 


“The latest figures of the Depart- 
ment of Labor—those for May, 1934— 
show that the index of employment in 
the packing industry stood at 96.7 per 
cent of normal as compared with 82.4 
for the average of all manufacturing 
industries. The index of payroll totals 
stood at 80.7 as compared with the av- 
erage payroll index for all manufac- 
turing industries of 67.1.” 


—— fe | 

RULES AGAINST AAA. 
Holding that the language of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act is vague 
and general and that it is difficult to 
tell what can or can not be done under 
its provisions, federal judge John P. 
Barnes issued a restraining order this 
week enjoining the government from 
enforcing the provisions of the milk li- 

(Continued on page 20.) 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Smoking Bulk Sausage 


Information on methods of smoking 
bulk pork sausage or pork sausage meat 
was given in the May 26 issue of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER in response to 
a packer’s inquiry. A manufacturer of 
sausage in the Middle West agrees that 
the methods described will secure the 
desired results, but he thinks the pro- 
duction method in use in his plant is 
superior. In particular, he believes his 
finished product has more sales appeal 
and is more readily accepted by the 
housewife than bulk pork sausage as 
usually marketed. He writes as fol- 
lows: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


I read with considerable interest the 
article on smoking pork sausage meat 
in the May 26 issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. We produce a large vol- 
ume of this sausage in season and 
formerly smoked the meat on trays. 
We were able to produce a very good 
product by this method, but always 
were dissatisfied with it because of the 
labor involved. However, we stuck to 
it because of a lack of anything better. 


For the past two seasons we have 
given up our former method of produc- 
ing this product and are now stuffing 
all our pork sausage meat in transpar- 
ent cellulose casings measuring 3% in. 
wide, flat. One pound of meat is stuffed 
in each casing. These casings have 
printed graduations to simplify the 
housewife’s job of cutting the meat into 
equal servings. 

We use fresh pork, 70 per cent lean. 
It is put through theys-in. plate of the 


grinder. Seasoning for 100 lbs. of 
meat is: 

2% Ibs. salt 

3 oz. saltpeter 

1 oz. sage 

4 oz. red pepper 

2 oz. paprika 


The sausage is smoked in a cool smoke, 
85 to 90 degs. Fahr., for 14 hours. 


We like this better than bulk meat for 
both fresh and smoked pork sausage. 
It cuts labor costs, and housewives like 
to buy pork sausage in these containers, 
as they know the meat has been pro- 
tected from contamination at every 
step in distribution. Nor is there any 
shaping of the meat into patties. The 
housewife simply slices the meat ac- 
cording to the graduations on the cas- 
ing, peels off the casing and drops the 
meat into the pan. She does not have 
to touch the meat if she does not care 
to. 


We also make a fresh pork sausage 
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(country style) that has been very pop- 
ular with our trade. We use 30 per 
cent lean pork trimmings and 70 per 
cent belly trimmings ground through 
the s-in. plate. Seasoning per 100 Ibs. 
of meat is as follows: 


% oz. red pepper 
4 oz. white pepper 
1 . Sage 

% oz. mace 

Ys 0Z. marjoram 
% oz. coriander 
salt to taste 


Liquid spice for pork sausage is 
manufactured by various concerns and 
may be used instead of the above sea- 
soning if desired. 

The sausage may be stuffed in hog 
casings, large cellulose casings or in a 
casing similar to the one we use for 
our smoked sausage. We use the latter 
size, printed with our firm name and 
the name of the product, and graduated 
so as to enable the housewife to slice 
in equal portions. 

fe 


Do you ask questions to be answered 
on this page? 








Figuring Smoked 


Meat Costs 


What does it cost to smoke 
meats? 

How do you arrive at such a 
cost? 

Have you an accurate method 
of figuring your cost, all the way 
from the loose cured meats to 
the finished product — wrapped, 
packed and ready to ship? 

Do you figure in everything, 
including shrinkage, labor, op- 
erating costs, overhead, supplies, 
etc.? 

In arriving at smoked cost 
from cured do you divide price by 
yield, or multiply by shrink? 

There is a right and wrong way, 
and the latter will cost you 
money. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
has made a reprint of its infor- 
mation on “Figuring Smoked 
Meat Costs.” It may be had by 
subscribers by filling out and 
sending in the following coupon, 
accompanied by a 10c stamp. 


The National Provisioner: 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me reprint on “Fig- 
uring Smoked Meat Costs.” 


Enclosed find a 10c stamp. 


























Boning Cooking Hams 


When should hams for cooking be 


boned? A producer of ready-to-serve 
meats asks information on this. He 
says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We put out a boned, rolled and tied smoked 
ham which we use for baking. We would like 
to know what is the best time for boning—before 
curing or after curing? If boned before curing, 
should the ham be rolled and tied before curing 
or after? If boned before curing, does the ham 
require as long a time in cure as with the bone in? 

Best results are secured if hams for 
boiling and baking are boned after they 
have been cured and before they are 
smoked. If the green ham is boned, 
and then cured, there is a tendency to 
break down the binding qualities of the 
ham, so that when it is sliced it is more 
likely to crumble. Also there is a ten- 
dency for the pickle to seep into the 
opening where the bone has been re- 
moved and make the ham moist and 
soft. 


After the pickled hams are boned and 
tied they are ready to be smoked. It 
is common practice to use a boned §. P, 
ham for boiling or baking, although 
many producers believe that a better 
flavor is developed by smoking the ham 
before cooking. 


If the ham is given a good cure and 
is pulled at strictly cured age, or a few 
days before, and is well cooked, it 
should be tasty and command good con- 
sumer acceptance. 


a 


Grease Yield of Hogs 


How much inedible product does a 
hog yield, and how much grease can be 
expected from a whole hog? A packer 
attempting to figure his inedible output 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have been trying to figure the average yield 
of inedible product from hogs, also the grease 
yield from dead and from condemned hogs. Can 
you give us any figures on this? 

The average yield of inedible product 
from the hog department is about 15 
lbs. This is the raw material going to 
the tank. 


Where a dead hog is tanked the yield 
is dependent, of course, on the degree 
of fatness of the hog. The yield usually 
averages around 30 per cent of the 
weight of the animal. A condemned 
carcass should yield around 40 per cent 
grease. 

a 

How much power or light is being 

wasted in your pork departments? 


Have you read “PoRK PACKING,” The 
National Provisioner’s latest book? 


The National Provisioner 
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Making a Gelatine Cover 


Preparation of a gelatine covering 
for bacon is a simple matter where it is 
desired to use such a protection. A 
packer writes about this as follows: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 


We have seen bacon with a gelatine covering 
over it. Some of this seemed to be a transparent 
cover and some had a yellowish tinge but was 
clear. How is this made? 


Methods of preparing this gelatine 
cover are given in the following, but the 
question naturally arises why a trans- 
parent wrapping would not be used 
instead of a gelatine covering if it is 
added for its sales value. 

The following formula may be used 
in preparing gelatine covering for 
bacon: 

Edible gelatine, flaked or 


MIME. 6 ois <0 44's oases saewens 25 parts 
IIIS ~ '5:4's 1p i0ee-a/o gis saeniene 35 parts 
NUE ois haw waeesdcnetemuae 40 parts 


Place the gelatine and glucose in an 
inner kettle of a double boiler, and mix. 
The water in the outer kettle should be 
somewhat higher than lukewarm. 


Add the water, mix well and raise the 
temperature of the outer water gradu- 
ally to not less than 130 degs. F. and 
not over 150 degs. F. The temperature 
should be carefully watched and kept 
within a range of 130 to 150 degs. for 
1% to 2 hours for a bulk of 200 lbs. 


The proportion of gelatine and glu- 
cose may be varied considerably from 
that given, if desired. A less substan- 
tial and tough product results from the 
use of a larger quantity of glucose in 
proportion to the gelatine. 


After the smoked meat cuts have been 
carefully wiped to remove all surplus 
grease, salt, etc., they are dipped into 
the mixture momentarily, withdrawn 
and hung up so the surplus coating will 
drip off and be recovered. 


This formula will produce a trans- 
parent, resilient and amply tough enve- 
lope to successfully resist any handling 
to which such cuts are subjected. 


A vegetable coloring matter may be 
added to this mixture if desired. 


—— =" 
CHAPPEL ADDS BEEF RATION. 


Chappel Bros., Rockford, Ill, re- 
garded as having played a leading role 
In establishing the dog food industry 
in the United States, recently an- 
nounced a new dog food product—Beef 
Ken-L-Ration. The new beef ration 
will be sold under a white label, while 
the yellow label will continue to iden- 
tify the company’s horse meat product. 

The addition of a beef ration to the 
Chappel line is said to be to enable the 
company to avoid the issue of the rela- 
tive merits of horse meat and beef as 
a food for dogs, which has arisen since 
others, including meat packers, have 


gone into the business of producin 
this food. , ‘ 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 











WRAPPING MEATS. 
(Continued from page 10.) 


birds and into the paper will be re- 
absorbed by the poultry if it becomes 
too dry in storage, thus preventing loss 
of bloom. Special parchment papers in 
80-lb. and 40-lb. weights are available 
for wrapping poultry to be frozen. 

Turkeys packed in barrels are liable 
to bruise in transit from killing and 
dressing room to freezer. To avoid this 
some of the larger packers line barrels 
in which they are packed with crinkled 
parchment, also placing a sheet between 
each layer of birds. In this way wrap- 
ping of individual birds is unnecessary 
and freezer burn is eliminated. 

Shipping and Merchandising. 

Cured Meats.—Meats for export, in- 
cluding A. C. hams, are packed in 600- 
lb. paper lined boxes. S. P. meats for 
delivery to branch houses are packed 
in slack barrels. Covers of crinkled 
parchment under the burlap over barrel 
tops are used by some packers to keep 
out dirt and dust and to permit over- 
packing. 

Dry salt meats shipped in burlap or 
cotton bags need protection from cin- 
ders and other dirt. A burlap bag, in- 
side of which is glued a sheet of crin- 
kled parchment, is available for such 
shipment. The manner of packing dry 
salt meats will not permit the use of 
a loose sheet of parchment. 

When shipping carloads of dry salt 
meats parchment is used by some pack- 
ers for liners and on racks. Some pack- 
ers are also wrapping individually fancy 
cuts of barreled meats in 40-Ib. parch- 
ment for better protection. 

Smoked meats of all kinds—including 
hams, skinned hams, bacon, picnics, 
smoked butts, bacon squares, etc.—are 
wrapped in parchment in both 30- and 
40-lb. basis weights. The Institute of 
American Meat Packers has worked out 
standard sizes of sheets of parchment 
for these various finished cuts. . Packers 
in doubt as to the most economical size 
of sheet to use will find helpful in- 
formation in the table attached to this 
article. (See page 10.) 

Sausage and Cooked Meats.—Cooked 
hams and meat loaves are wrapped in 
40-lb. parchment, usually printed. 
Parchment-lined cloth sacks are used 
for packaging pork sausage. In this 
container the sack and parchment liner 
are one unit. 

For bundles of frankfurts, liners for 
cartons of pork sausage meat and 
frankfurters, and for linked pork sau- 
sage wrapped before placing in 1-lb. 
cartons, parchment is used extensively. 
Both 30- and 40-lb. weights are used 
for these purposes. 

When packing frankfurters in 5-lb. 
and 10-lb. boxes some packers place 
parchment between the layers in boxes 
or cartons. The 30-lb. weight usually 
is suitable. 

Lard.—When lard was first packed 
in cartons the end opening type was 
used. When the need arose for a carton 
opening at the side, to simplify and 





speed up lard carton filling, packaging 
engineers worked out a type of carton 
that could be used with a straight sheet 
of paper, using a carton lining machine 
to fold and line the carton. 

A 40-lb. parchment sheet, with a spe- 
cial treatment to render the paper pli- 
able enough so that it will not break 
at the corner folds, has been on the 
market for some time, and is used ex- 
tensively in the meat packing industry 
for lard carton lining. 


A few years ago the 4-lb. and 8-lb. 
lard carton came into use. In some cases 
a parchment bag is used to line these 
large cartons, in others a straight 
sheet. For these large cartons there 
is available an extra special grease- 
resisting parchment of 43 lbs. basis 
weight. These bags or liners never 
should be lighter than 40 basis weight. 

Parchment, die-cut, is also used as 
liners and circles for tubs, and as liners 
for lard boxes for export. 

Oleomargarine.—This product con- 
tains considerable moisture and some 
salt, and calls for a wrapper that will 
not go to pieces under action of brine 
and water. Parchment has been used 
as a wrapper for this product for many 
years. The usual basis weight is 30 
lbs. Parchment is also suitable as liner 
for bulk pack boxes, tierces and tubs, 
also in die-cut form for top and bottom 
circles for tubs. Thirty pound basis 
weight usually is specified for these 
purposes. 

Butter.—Butter in cartons, rolls or 
prints has been wrapped in parchment 
for many years. This paper is also used 
as liners for tubs and boxes. There is 
salt in most butter and moisture in all, 
and the liner must not break down un- 
der the action of these agencies. 


In some cases packers advise in 
printed matter on cartons that house- 
wives should not remove the butter 
from its parchment wrapper until it is 
needed for use, to prevent its absorbing 
foreign odors and flavors. 


General.—In processing, parchment 
paper can be used for wrapping any 
meats that are to go into the freezer. 
In merchandising it may be used for 
practically any purposes to which a 
wrapper is put. 


Used for Sales Appeal. 


Cured and quick-frozen meats, sau- 
sages of many kinds, canned meats and 
fancy meats all are offered for sale in 
parchment wrappers, usually printed. 


A wrapper is used to get the desired 
sales-appeal results. Many packers give 
as their reason for using parchment 
that it suggests purity and quality 
because the sheet itself is pure and 
clean. Others say they use this ma- 
terial because they feel sure their prod- 
ucts, particularly hams, will not be “out 
at the seat” when they reach the retail 
store. 


Parchment is only one type of paper 
used in the meat packing industry. 
Uses of other papers will be discussed 
in later issues of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 


‘This is the fourth of a series of discussions 
by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER on pack- 
aging developments in the meat packing and 
allied industries. * The first, in the issue of 
March 17, 1934, described packers’ practices 
in the use of steel barrels. The second, April 
28, told of the results secured by Kingan & 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., from package modern- 
ization. The third, March 1%, described the 
new labels for the Armour canned meat line, 
Another will appear in an early issue. 
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Truck Body Insulation 


New Method Simplifies Problem 
of Figuring Amount Needed 


EAT packers planning the pur- 

chase of refrigerated truck bodies 
in which to use solid carbon dioxide as 
the refrigerant have been faced with a 
disturbing problem in preparing body 
specifications and checking those fur- 
nished by body builders. 

This problem is lack of an easy and 
simple method for figuring correct insu- 
lation for purposes and conditions under 
which the trucks will operate. 


Solution of the problem has been 
under consideration for some time in 
the research laboratory of the Liquid 
Carbonic Corp., Chicago. The need was 
for a chart which would show auto- 
matically the kind and proper use, de- 
termined by economics and physical re- 
quirements, of insulation for truck 
bodies designed for the use of solid 
carbon dioxide. 


Such a chart has been prepared. This 
gives an exact formula by which to de- 
termine the details of construction of 
the truck body, and, conversely, the 
proper poundage of solid carbon dioxide 
to be used for any given refrigerating 
job when the insulation of the truck 
body is known. 


It not only takes into consideration 
the elements of resistance to heat pene- 
tration into the body but, by using a 
second chart, the most economical use 
of solid carbon dioxide, considering 
total weight of truck, load and refrig- 
erant in relation to engine power and 
fuel consumption, can be determined. 


Characteristics of Solid CO.. 

In following this chart from the 
standpoint of ice consumption, it must 
be understood that a certain poundage 
must be provided to pull down the load 
to the temperature to be maintained; 
that is, both cooling of truck interior 
and the perishables to be shipped. 
Also the fixed values of solid carbon 
dioxide must be understood. These are 
that solid carbon dioxide does not melt 
—it evaporates. At the evaporation 
point it provides a temperature of 
—109.5 degs. Fahr., at which tempera- 
ture one pound of the refrigerant 
absorbs 250 B.t.u. 

As it evaporates the resulting gas will 
refrigerate to any temperature below 
that of surroundings all the way up to 
and including the temperature at which 
water ice melts, or 32 degs. Fahr. 
during which journey it absorbs 27 more 
B.t.u., making a total of 277 B.t.u. per 
pound of solid carbon dioxide. 
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When the temperature conditions 
under which the truck is to operate and 
the temperature to be maintained 
within the truck are known, the prob- 
lem is to provide the body insulation 
most effective and most economical. 
This is done by figuring ice consump- 
tion against thickness of insulation and 
the pay load against the ecenomy of 
ice consumption. 


The chart by which these answers 
can be found is divided into four sec- 
tions. Each of these is really a table 
arriving at the answer to an individual 
problem. These four tables, when 
grouped, enable the user to solve his 
total problem by having the complete 
picture in front of him in proper 
sequence. Each section, or table, is 
divided into smaller squares with diag- 
onal lines radiating from one corner. 


How the Chart Is Used. 


In the first table the vertical lines 
refer to the various differences in tem- 
perature between outside surface of 
truck bodies and temperature to be 
maintained within. The diagonal lines 
represent the conductivity of various 
types of known insulating materials. 
Therefore, wherever the diagonal lines 
and the vertical lines converge upon 
horizontal lines, the rate of flow of heat 
units per hour per square foot of sur- 
face per inch of thickness is determined. 

In the second table this flow of heat 
units per hour per square foot per inch 
of thickness is represented in horizontal 
lines, while the diagonal lines, starting 
in the lower left hand corner, represent 
the various insulating materials in 
thicknesses of 1 in., 2 in., 4 in., etc., and 
where these horizontal lines and diag- 
onal lines converge on vertical lines the 





Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


total flow of heat units per hour js 
immediately shown. 

The third table represents by its 
vertical lines this flow of heat units per 
hour per square foot on any given 
thickness and, starting in the upper left 
hand corner and radiating to the right 
and downward, are diagonal lines, each 
representing a certain square foot area, 
Taking the diagonal line which approxi- 
mates the square foot area of any given 
truck and following it to where it 
crosses the desired flow of heat units 
per hour will be found a horizontal line 
which immediately points to the actual 
number of heat units which will enter 
the interior of such a truck during the 
course of every hour. 


Finds Insulation Thickness. 


The fourth table has this heat 
unit load per hour of the _ truck 
represented on its horizontal lines. 
From the upper right hand corner of 
this table extend to the left and down- 
ward a series of diagonal lines repre- 
senting various temperatures to be 
maintained inside of the truck body, 
such as minus 50 degs., zero, or plus 
50 degs. Selecting the line represent- 
ing the temperature to be maintained 
in the truck body which is to be built, 
and following it to where it crosses a 
vertical line, the answer is given as to 
the number of pounds of solid carbon 
dioxide which will be required per hour 
at the proper rate of absorption pro- 
vided by solid CO:. 


Taking these four tables together and 
comparing the various results found 
with varying types of insulation, vary- 
ing thicknesses, etc., under the condi- 
tions to be met by the truck, the builder 
is instantly able to determine the most 
economical body for any given job, in 
kind of insulation, in thickness of insu- 
lation, and in the economy of ice con- 
sumption as compared to economy of 
truck weight and operation costs. 











USES 100 POUNDS OF REFRIGERANT EVERY TWO DAYS. 


One of fleet of 100 trucks in service of Adolf Gobel, Inc., New York City. 

are refrigerated with solid carbon dioxide in Icefin units. 

of refrigerant is sufficient to cool the truck two days. 
truck miles yearly. 


Bodies 
One charge of 100 Ibs. 
Company operates 1% million 
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Angeles, Calif., has begun alterations 
on the cold storage building at 3600 
West 36th st. 


The Seymour, Ind., plant of the Ebner 
Ice & Cold Storage Co. was damaged 
by fire recently. The loss amounted 
to several thousand dollars. 

Crystal Cold Storage Co., has been 
incorporated at Thibodaux, La., with a 







100% 


for Brine and Ammonia Lines. 


UNITED'S 


PURE— U.S. GOV’T STANDARD 


CORKBOARD 


INSULATION FOR... . 


Cold Storage Rooms, Tanks, Refrigerators, Etc. 
Granulated and Regranulated Cork. 


GUARANTEED Installations at reasonable Contract Prices. 


Increases in both employment and 
payrolls took place in the meat packing 
industry during May, 1934, over those 
for April and over the same month a 
year earlier, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The em- 
ployment index for the industry stood 
at 96.7 compared with 92.4 in April. 
When compared with May, 1933, there 
was an increase of 16.3 per cent. 


ON CANNING CODE AUTHORITY. 


NRA recognition has been extended 
to the code authority for the canning 
industry, consisting of fifteen members. 
Included in the membership are Fred 
B. Childs of Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Chicago, and Francis A. Harding, of the 
Wm. Underwood Co., Watertown, Mass., 
manufacturers of devilled ham. 












Cork Pipe Covering 


Send for Literature and Samples 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Kansas City, 
Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Rock Island, Ill., 


Specifications and Estimates on Request 


UNITED CORK COMPANIES, tynahurst, N. 2. 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Cork Insulation 


Branch Offices end Warehouses 
in 


Buffalo, Hartford, Conn., Atlanta 
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Value of Hogs on Farms Rises 
185 Million in Few Weeks 


ORE than $185,000,000 has been 

added to the market value of 
hogs on American farms since May 28, 
according to C. D. Streeter of Keokuk, 
Iowa, president of the Association of 
American Pork Growers. 


“The average price of 230-pound hogs 
at Chicago on May 28,” he pointed out, 
“was $7.80, and this week the price is 
approximately $11.15, a gain of $3.35. 
Based on the government’s most recent 
estimate of 56,000,000 hogs on Amer- 
ican farms, their market value has ad- 
vanced more than $185,000,000.” 


Mr. Streeter, who was in Chicago to 
participate in a livestock and meat 
forum, also cited the fact that a carload 
of good 220-pound hogs is now worth 
approximately $420 more than it would 
have been worth on May 28. “The 
average price for hogs of this quality,” 
he said, “has advanced from $3.52 per 
hundredweight on May 28 to about 
$5.05 today. Translated into carload 
lots of 125 head, the value has increased 
from $968 to $1,388, a gain of 43 per 
cent.” 


Lighter receipts of hogs since the 
peak of the drought crisis, accompanied 
by an improved demand on the part of 
consumers for pork products, have been 
responsible for this upturn, Mr. Streeter 
asserted. 

“Especially significant,” he said, “‘is 
the fact that hot-weather demand for 
cold meats—particularly cooked hams 
and sausages—has been unusually good 
this year. At present price levels, 
these products can be classified as ‘good 
buys’ and their popularity among con- 
sumers has been of substantial benefit 
to hog growers.” He pointed out that 
his estimates did not take into consid- 
eration the benefits accruing to those 
farmers who are cooperating in the ad- 
ministration’s hog-corn reduction pro- 
gram. 

“In addition to the upturn in the 
market price of hogs it must be re- 
membered,” he said, “that the meat 
packing industry has incurred hog pro- 
cessing taxes aggregating approximate- 
ly $110,000,000 since the tax became 
effective last November. This huge 
sum of money is to be used by the 
government in benefit payments to 
farmers who cooperate in the hog-corn 
reduction program, also for hog and 
pork purchases for emergency relief 
purposes and in other ways to bolster 
the incomes of hog producers.” 


a 
AAA CHECKS TO FARMERS. 


Corn and hog farmers received a 
total of $5,713,563 in benefit payments 
from the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration up to June 20. The bulk 
of this amount went to farmers in Iowa, 
whose checks totaled $4,429,887. Farm- 
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ers in other states received amounts 
totaling as follows: Illinois, $32,223; 
Indiana, $20,560; Maryland, $1,889; 
Michigan, $680; Minnesota, $740,051; 
Missouri, $457,166; Nevada, $9,306; Vir- 
ginia, $2,230; West Virginia, $8,557 and 
Wisconsin, $11,010. 

Rental and benefit payments to June 
20 on all crops total to date $216,000,- 
000, while processing taxes collected 
total $328,379,500 up to June 1. Wheat 
growers have received checks totaling 
$66,945,373 and tobacco producers $11,- 
751,892. Cotton producers have re- 
ceived the largest share of the pay- 
ments, totaling $131,822,949. In addi- 
tion to this amount, cotton growers 
have also been paid $38,990,928 on cot- 
ton options and $11,785,408 by direct 
sales of cotton. 

These payments to farmers have re- 
sulted in an increase of 25 per cent in 
the purchasing power of farmers over 
that of 1932-33, the administration es- 
timates. 


n.d 
RULES AGAINST AAA. 
(Continued from page 15.) 


censing agreement on six Chicago milk 
dealers. The injunction is directed 
against Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 





lace, the Attorney General of the 
United States, Frank C. Baker, milk 
marketing administrator in the Chi- 
cago area, and the United States dis. 
trict attorney. 

The judge pointed out that there 
were three main questions which the 
court was called upon to decide. One 
concerned the delegation of powers by 
congress to administrative officers; an- 
other whether the action of the Sec. 
retary of Agriculture in issuing the li- 
cense in question was within the powers 
granted to the federal congress in the 
commerce clause of the constitution; 
and the third whether or not the license 
impinges upon the powers reserved to 
the states by the tenth amendment to 
the constitution. 


Judge Barnes was of the opinion that 
the production of milk is not interstate 
commerce and that it does not occur in 
“the current of interstate commerce” 
and does not affect interstate commerce 
in the sense that those clauses have 
previously been used. The plainiffs in 
this particular case claim that all the 
milk they buy and sell is produced in 
Illinois. The government argument is 
that as 40 per cent of the milk sold in 
Chicago is produced outside the state 
it is impossible to control the distribu- 
tion unless all milk coming into the 
Chicago area is under control. 

ee 

LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
June 1, 1934, to June 27, 1934, totaled 
8,858, 734 Ibs.; ; tallow, 560, 000 lbs.; 
greases, none; stearine, 522, 400 Ibs. 


Hog Cut-Out Values Decline 


OGS cut out to somewhat less ad- 
H vantage this week than in recent 
weeks, due in large measure to failure 
of all green products to follow closely 
the upward trend in hog prices. Good 
quality butchers of the weights shown 
fail to cut out their cost and poorer 
grades, although moving at lower live 
prices, must carry the same processing 
tax and yield considerably lower cut- 
out values for the packer. 

The higher trend in the live market 
resulted in increased receipts, the seven 


principal markets of the country receiv- 
ing 291,000 head in the four-day period 
this week against 227,000 last week and 
354,700 a year earlier. 


General quality of the week’s run at 
Chicago was fairly good, packing sows 
showing the least quality. Strictly 
choice hogs were scarce. Butchers 


Regular hams 
Picnics 


Pork loins ........+-+ 
Bellies, light 
Bellies, heavy 
Fat backs .......... 
— -_ jowls .. 


See eee weer seeeseeeeee 


P. ‘. ‘aed rend. wt. 
BEATS FIG cccccccccccccocceces 
Regular trimmings .........+. 
Feet, tail, neckbones 


Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.) . 
Total cutting yield 


Seema ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee 





weighing from 240 to 300 lbs. were in 
best demand and commanded top prices. 
The percentage of packing sows in the 
runs showed an increase this week. 


Top for the week at $5.15 was 10c 
under the previous week’s top and 
weakness in hog prices was evident 
toward the close of the period following 
a local break in the price of fresh pork 
loins, attributed in large measure to 
weather conditions. The low top was 
$4.90, made on Thursday. High aver- 
age for the week was $4.80 and the low 
$4.55, the latter made on the closing 
day of the period. 

The following test is worked out on 
the basis of live hog and green product 
prices at Chicago during the first four 
days of the current week, as shown in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE. Average costs and 
credits are used and the returns are 
figured on well finished hogs of the 
weights shown. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 220 to 250 250 to 300 
Ibs, Ibs. Ibs. 

$1.96 $2.00 pn ‘a 

48 46 42 

.49 .49 49 

1.25 1.13 99 

1.45 1.04 32 

ae 32 88 

oe 18 33 

13 13 17 

12 12 12 

.87 .79 72 

.08 .08 .08 

16 15 15 

.04 .04 04 

$7.07 $7.03 $6.93 $6.72 
68.00% 69.00% 70.50% 71.50% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal values to the above totals and deducting from these 
the cost of well finished live hogs of the weights shown, plus all expenses, including the process 
ing tax of $2.25 per hundred live weight, the following results are secured: 


Loss per cwt. 
Loss per hog 


$ .79 


61 
. 2.17 


$ .18 $ .48 
-21 -96 1.43 
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Trade Fairly Active—Market Slightly 
Easier—Cash Trade Moderate—Hog 
Run Comparatively Light — Hogs 
Easier—Corn Crop Progress Watched 
Closely. 

Activity in hog products was fairly 
active the past week, but price move- 
ments were irregular and the market, 
on the whole, was slightly lower than 
the previous week. Irregular move- 
ments in grains appeared to have more 
influence on the market than hog prod- 
uct conditions themselves. 


There was no pressure of hogs, al- 
though the hog market was slightly 
easier. The western run was compara- 
tively light, but there was a little pick- 
up in receipts following the recent 
sharp bulge in hog prices. Cash trade 
was moderate and more or less routine, 
a good part of the country again ex- 
periencing hot weather which served to 
some extent to keep down consumption 
of meats. 

Commission house liquidation in lard 
was apparent at times and some hedge 
pressure from packing interests and 
warehousemen materialized, but the 
market ran into resting buying orders 
from investors on the setbacks. There 
was evidence at times of packers sup- 
port on the breaks. 

At no time was there any undue 
pressure on the market. Sentiment was 
a little mixed, but sentiment in spec- 
ulative quarters was friendly. There 
appeared to be somewhat more confi- 
dence that ultimately higher prices for 
hog products would prevail. 


Hog Slaughter Reduced. 


A statement by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture attracted attention. 
This was that a reduction in hog 
slaughter in the United States and Den- 
mark, increased shipments of pork and 
lard from the principal ports of the 
United States, a large increase in 
Canadian exports of bacon to Great 
Britain, and reduced exports of bacon 
from Denmark featured the world hog 
and pork situation the past month. 

Reduced hog slaughter in the United 
States, it was contended, would bring 
about some improvement in the statis- 
tical position of hog products. Should 
the summer run of hogs to market 
prove relatively small, as the forced 
marketings of late and governmental 
relief absorption would lead one to ex- 
pect, a stiffening of prices would nat- 
urally follow, it was argued. 

The prospects of higher prices for 
beef cuts, partly the result of the recent 
drought, was being discussed freely. 
The AAA reported it had purchased 
around 375,000 head of cattle in Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas and Wisconsin. While 
there is nothing definite as to the total 
purchases to be made, intimations con- 
tinue to come from Washington that 
these purchases would range somewhere 
between 2 million and 5 million head. 

A source of confidence in values was 
found in reports that packers’ sales, 
foreign and domestic, during May were 
9% per cent above April and 22 per 
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Provision and Lard Markets 
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cent better than in May last year. May 
billings reached the best level since 
October, 1931. Sales value, however, 
was 27% per cent less than the 1924- 
33 average. 

Hog Prices Slip. 

Receipts of hogs at the 62 leading 
markets in the United States during 
May were 3,075,880 head, compared 
with 3,142,938 head the previous year, 
a decrease of 2.1 per cent. Receipts 
for the five months ended May were 
15,190,955 head, compared with 14,666,- 
323 head the same time last year, an 
increase of 3.6 per cent. The May 
average receipts for five years 1929-33 
were 3,170,877 head. Local slaughter 
during May was 2,271,959 head, com- 
pared with 2,412,278 head last year, a 
decrease of 5.8 per cent. For the five 
months of 1934 local slaughter totaled 
10,698,851 head compared with 10,713,- 
482 head the same time a year ago. 

Average price of hogs at Chicago at 
the outset of this week was 4.70c, com- 
pared with 4.75c the previous week, 
4.25¢c a year ago, 4.30c two years ago 
and 6.30c three years ago. 

Top hogs at Chicago eased from 
5.28c, the recent high of the move, to 5c. 

Average weight of hogs received at 
Chicago last week was 239 lbs., com- 
pared with 233 lbs. the previous week, 






253 lbs. a year ago, and 246 lbs. two 
years ago. 

Receipts of hogs at western packing 
points last week totaled 358,400 head, 
compared with 365,700 head the previ- 
ous week and 559,100 head the same 
week last year. 

PORK—Market was moderately ac- 
tive and steady at New York. Mess 
was quoted at $19.12% per barrel; 
family, $19.75 per barrel; fat backs, 
$13.75@15.75 per barrel. 

LARD—Demand was fair and the 
market was rather steady. Prime west- 
ern was quoted at 4.45@4.55c; middle 
western, 4.30@4.40c; New York City 
tierces, 4%c; tubs, 6%c; refined Con- 
tinent, 44%4@4%c; South America, 4% 
@4%c; Brazil kegs, 4%4@4%c. Com- 
pound prices were raised 4c at New 
York to 7%c car lots and 7%c for small- 
er lots. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 
was quoted at 5c over July; loose lard, 
= zee under July; leaf lard, 4744c under 

uly. 








See page 81 for later markets. 








BEEF—Market was quiet and steady 
at New York. Mess was nominal; pack- 
er, nominal; family, $12.50@13.50 per 
barrel; extra India mess, nominal. 
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June Pig Survey Points Toward 
Small 1934 Hog Supply 


HARP reductions in the 1934 hog 

crop are indicated by the govern- 
ment pig survey issued June 28. This 
points to a decrease of 28 per cent, or 
nearly 15,000,000 head in the spring 
crop alone, when compared with a year 
ago. This decrease, the survey points 
out, is the largest in a single year for 
the last 50 years. 


Estimates of the number of sows to 
farrow this fall point to a decrease of 
38 per cent for the country as a whole 
and 42 per cent for the Corn Belt, when 
compared with the farrowings of the 
fall of 1933. Should these estimates 


prove correct, this will be the smallest 
number of sows in the fall farrow in 
20 years. 


The full text of the survey follows: 
Spring Crop Small. 

A decrease of 28 per cent in the 
spring pig crop of 1934 from that of 
1933 and a prospective decrease of 38 
per cent in the number of sows to 
farrow in the fall season of 1934 from 
the number farrowed in the fall season 
of 1983 are shown by the June 1 pig 
crop report of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. This report is based upon 
information shown “ returns from 
149,500 farms secured in cooperation 
with the Post Office Department. 


These decreases both in number of 
head and in percentage are the largest 
in a single year as indicated by the 
records of hogs slaughtered for the last 
50 years. 


The number of pigs saved in the 
United States in the spring season of 
1934—December 1, 1933, to June 1, 1934 
—is estimated at 37,427,000 head. This 
is 14,595,000 head, or about 28 per cent, 
smaller than the number saved in the 
spring season of 1933 and 27 per cent 
smaller than the average of 1932 and 
1933. 

In the North Central states (Corn 
Belt) the number of spring pigs saved 
this year is estimated at 30,122,000 
head. This is a decrease of 28 per cent 
from the spring of 1933 and of 26 per 
cent from the average of 1932 and 1938. 
The decrease in this year’s spring pig 
crop resulted from a decrease in the 
number of sows farrowed as there was 
but little change in the average number 
of pigs saved per litter. 


Fewer Sows Farrow. 


The estimated number of sows far- 
rowing in the spring season of 19384 
for the United States was 6,418,400 
head compared with 8,865,700 head in 
1933 and 8,691,000 head in 1932. The 
decrease for the United States was 28 
per cent and for the Corn Belt 28 per 
cent. 


The average number of pigs saved 
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per litter this spring and last were 5.83 
and 5.87 respectively for the United 
States and 5.89 and 5.90 in Corn Belt. 
The decrease in the spring pig crop 
was general all over the United States 
with sharp reductions in all groups of 
states and in nearly all states. In the 
Corn Belt the largest decreases were in 
the states most severely affected by the 
drought of 1933 where feed supplies 
were very short. The range in this 
group of states was from a decrease of 
45 per cent in South Dakota to 18 per 
cent in Wisconsin. Decreases in other 
areas: North Atlantic, 17 per cent; 
South Atlantic, 19 per cent; South Cen- 
tral, 832 per cent; Western, 24 per cent. 


Fall Crop Outlook. 

The number of sows to farrow in the 
fall season of 1934—June 1 to Decem- 
ber 1—in the United States is esti- 
mated at 3,132,600 head which is 38 per 
cent smaller than farrowed in 1933 and 
also than the average of 1932 and 1933. 
For the Corn Belt the number of sows 
to farrow is estimated at 2,709,000 head, 
which is 42 per cent smaller than far- 
rowed in 1933 and 41 per cent smaller 
than the average of 1932 and 1933. 

The estimates are based on interpre- 
tations of breeding intentions reported 
about June 1, and assuming that re- 
lationship between breeding intentions 
and subsequent farrowings will be 
fairly similar to the relationships in 
other recent years, since the indicated 
decreases this year are so much greater 
than any before reported, the intentions 
report may not be as good a guide to 
subsequent farrowings as they have 
proven to be in other recent years. 
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In view of the very poor pastures 
and unfavorable prospects both from 
pastures and feed production, however, 
the indicated reduction in fall litters 
does not seem unreasonable. 


Smallest Farrow in 20 Years. 


If the number of sows that farrow 
in the fall season this year should be 
about the number now estimated, the 
total number of sows farrowed this 
spring and fall will be 9,551,000 head 
or 31.3 per cent less than the 13,894,000 
head farrowed in 1933 and 30.4 less than 
the 13,729,600 head farrowed in 1932, 
and will be the smallest number in at 
least 20 years. 


The number of hogs over 6 months 
of age on farms June 1 this year, as 


indicated by survey reports, was con- 
siderably smaller than on June 1 last 
year. The decreases indicated were 
about 12 per cent for the United States 
and 14 per cent for the Corn Belt. In 
actual head these decreases would 
amount to 3,700,000 for the United 
States and 2,800,000 for the Corn Belt. 
There were decreases in all Corn Belt 
states with the largest percentage de- 
creases in South and North Dakota and 
Kansas and the smallest in Missouri. 
The corn-hog production reduction 
program may have injected some un- 
known element of bias into the reports 
obtained by rural carriers this year but 
there was no evidence in the reports to 
indicate such bias. In fact, various in- 
dications have been in as close agree- 
ment as these records have ever been. 








PACKINGHOUSE BY-PRODUCT YIELDS. 


The estimated yield and production of by-products from slaughters under 
federal inspection in March, 1934, with comparisons: 


Average wt. Per cent of 






per animal. live weight. 

3 ~ x 

an 3S an S 

rN lanl rN bon! 

igo 06g 6g. lg 
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eo CI eo 3 
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Lbs. Lbs. Pct. Pet. 
Edible beef fat!...... 36.61 36.33 3.84 3.81 
Edible beef offal....30.61 31.98 3.21 3.36 
Cattle hides ........ 62.99 63.19 6.60 6.63 
Edible calf fat'... 1.39 1.35 77 81 
Edible calf offal.. 6.30 6.06 3.52 3.62 
DE? .vcbpsemseees -35.23 32.89 15.31 14.78 
Edible hog offal...... 6.64 6.70 2.89 3.01 
Pork trimmings ....15.00 14.37 6.54 6.46 
Inedible hog grease?.. 2.84 2.88 1.23 1.29 
Sheep edible fat!.... 1.70 1.92 2.07 2.16 
Sheep edible offal.... 1.98 2.11 2.40 2.37 


1Unrendered. ?Rendered. 





Production: 


- by - ’ Py) 
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328,321 25,809 25,911 27,776 107.62 
274,507 18,943 18,447 24,450 129.07 
569,433 39,319 39,242 48,735 123.75 

7,071 466 444 718 154.08 

32,359 2,661 2,452 8,223 121.12 

1,676,284 128,632 127,436 99,612 177.44 
315,806 23,935 22,916 20,292 84.78 
722,463 49,427 53,625 43,522 $8.05 
135,725 9,787 9,977 8,752 89.42 
29,501 2,745 2,980 2,383 86.81 


34,237 2,726 2,711 2,619 96.07 
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TALLOW—Quite a little activity and 
a firm tone featured the market in the 
East the past week, with indications 
that a large tallow business has passed, 
mostly on a basis of 3%c f.o.b. for ex- 
tra at New York. Notwithstanding 
these sales, offerings were reported 
rather freely from producers but held 
mostly %c over the last sales prices. 
Consumers were liberal buyers and ap- 
peared to have secured a good part of 
their nearby requirements, but never- 
theless buying interest continued in evi- 
dence in the market. 


While little or no export business was 
traceable, with foreign exchange rates 
inclined to be soft compared to the 
dollar, nevertheless, it was reported in 
the market that on Saturday of this 
week 300 long tons of tallow will clear 
for export having been sold recently at 
a price reported at 3%c f.a.s. 


At New York, special was quoted at 
35sec; extra, 3%c f.o.b.; edible, 45c 
f.o.b. 

At Chicago, trade in tallow was re- 
ported rather light, largely due to lim- 
ited offerings on the part of producers 
both of prompt and forward shipment. 
However, consumption buyers’ ideas are 
under trading prices recently estab- 
lished by dealers. At Chicago, edible 
was quoted at 4%c; fancy, 4c; prime 
packer, 3%@4c; No. 1, 344c; No. 2, 
314¢. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Australian 
good mixed, June-July shipment, was 
unchanged at 18s 3d, while Argentine 
beef tallow at Liverpool, June-July 
shipment, was unchanged at 17s 6d. 

STEARINE—Last business in oleo 
at New York was at 5c, but the mar- 
ket was firmer as far as sellers were 
concerned, the latter asking 5%c. At 
Chicago, oleo was steady to a shade 
higher and moderately active. Oleo 
was quoted at 544¢c 

OLEO OIL—Offerings were moderate 
and the market was firmer this week. 
Demand was fair. At New York, extra 
was quoted at 64% @6%c; prime, 5% @ 
5%c; lower grades, 54c. At Chicago 
the market was very steady. Extra 
was quoted at 6c. 








See page 81 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Interest was rather 
routine at New York, but the market 
was very steady with raw materials. 
Extra was quoted at 8c; extra No. 1, 
7T%e; No. 1, 74%4c; No. 2, 7c; prime, 
9%¢c; winter strained, 8%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand was 
routine but the market was very steady 
at New York. Cold pressed was quoted 
re 13%2c; extra, 8c; No. 1, 7%4c; pure, 
2c. 

GREASES—A rather active and firm 
tone featured the market for greases 
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at New York the past week. Absorp- 
tion on the part of consumers readily 
took care of offerings. Prices moved 
up moderately but displayed a firm 
undertone. Evidence of continued 
strength in tallow and indications of 
the demand for greases continuing for 
a time aided the situation some- 
what. Producers’ ideas were firmer, 
particularly as there appeared to be 
no particular quantities in weak hands. 
Soapers, on the other hand, displayed 
more unwillingness in following bulges. 


At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 3%c, while sales of outside 
stuff were reported at 35sc. A white 
was quoted at 3%@3%c; B white, 3% 
@3%c; choice white, 4@4%c. 

At Chicago, the situation in greases 
showed little change from the previous 
week, but the market was firm. Vol- 
ume of trade was limited due to light 
offerings and very moderate demand for 
both nearby and later shipment. Choice 
white grease, all hog, was quoted at 
3%c; A white, 3%c; B white, 3%c; 
yellow, 3% @3%c; brown, 3%c. 
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By-Products Markets 
Chicago, June 28, 1934. 
Blood. 


Last sales of unground made at $2.25 
per unit. 


Unit 
Ammonig. 
GROERE cocccccccecccecesoreecesoesese $ 2.35 
ROE. kine ccncccssuneseeceseeeeses 2.25 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Trading slow; offerings light. 


Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia. .$ ge. 00 & 10c 
Unground, 8 to 10% ammonia.... 2.25 & 10c 
Liquid tick ..ccccccccccccsccose or 50 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Demand fairly good. Prices are 
steady. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground per 
WEE PROUT. sec cvecesccsccscosesed $ .45@.50 
=. prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality, 
PE OIE OE SLL LE REET @28.00 
sort prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality, 
5009005050 0650.0 05500040555 35058 @22.00 
Packinghouse Feeds. 
Little change in this market. Under- 
tone appears a little firmer. 
Per Ton. 
Digester tankage meat meal........ 30.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%........ 35.00 
Steam bone meal, 65%, special feed- 
oe oo eee 25.00@ 27.50 
Raw bone meal for feeding......... @ 30.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 
Ground fertilizer tankage offered at 
$2.00 & 10c. 


— grd. tankage, ground, 10@12% 

m aver ae ee Satan $ 2.00 & 10c 
oe tankage, un; ow per 
BOM. cccccccccvescceccvceccccecceses @14.00 


on 
BENGE TEE Saswnneceuen@nsssaasensas @ 2.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades.) 


Prices unchanged from last week. 


Steam, ground, 3 & 5O............6s $18.00@19.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 15.00@16.00 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Little change; prices largely nominal. 


Horns, according to grade........... $60.00@ 90.00 

Mfg. shin bDoneB........ceeeseeeveces 55.00@85.00 

Gatsle BOOED vcccccccvccsccccvevvcees 25.00@30.00 

5 eee ee @15.00 
(Note—Foregoing 


rices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 






Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Market steady with last week. 





Per ton. 
Kip stock ........0. cevcccoccccocee @12.00 
GREE BOGE cc cccccccvccccccccccccsces @15.00 
Sinews. a ccccccccce evcccececes @15.00 
orn B cvccccccevecesoseece 16.00@17.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and aes 00@23.50 
Hide trimmings (new 3 6.00 
Hide trimmings Le sty ~y 10.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim, 4 @4%e 
Animal Hair. 
Market a little stronger. 
Summer coil and field dried........... % 
Winter C08) Grid... ccccvcccceccccccece 1 ane 
Processed, black, winter, per Ib...... 6 @ 6%c 
Procesi ssed, grey, winter, per Ib...... 5 @ 54%c 
Cattle switches, each*................ 1 @1%n 


~~ *According to count. 
—_Q— 


INEDIBLE FAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of inedible fats from the 
United States during March, 1934, with 
principal countries of destination, are 
reported as follows: 


Other animal Neats- 
greases and foot 











Tallow, fats, oil, 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Belgium ........00- 20,504 128,871 6,412 
Denmark ....ccccee pe reer ails 
WOUREE: ccccecoccces _secene 2, 17,283 
SMANF orcccccccce 116,481 378,779 2,172 
Netherlands ....... 101,185 759,165 10,548 
Irish Free State.... ...... 23,268 ee 
MEY scvccocesecces§ cecces 67,882 3,984 
Poland and Danzig. _...... 81,068 ee 
ED accecacsaqsen  deescis 84,076 7,131 
Switesvian’ eecceee «ov onee 18,959 ‘ae 
United Kingdom ... _...... 1,809,627 ‘esas 
Canada ..ccccccccce 4,432 2,585,194 30,752 
Guatemels cccccice cecces 75,827 negli 
EROMGGTAB co ccccccce 6,000 12,200 

na weeaeewes: 5. eumtnns 56,733 alee 
. 2,848,735 150 

oeecee 190,287 anim 

ecccee 147,354 oie 

ceees i eanams 6,553 

eae 30,161 aaa 

114,291 3,203 

a ae eee 

eusees 235,491 Kobe 

° 6,458 559,324 3,027 

Total cocccecccses 1,565,609 10,098,295 88,012 
WAlGS ccccccccccs $72,116 $357,894 $10,654 

a 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, June 27, 1934. 


No sales of dried blood ane been 
made this week. Last sales were made 
a few weeks ago at $2.25 per unit f.o.b., 
New York, which is a little below pres- 
ent sellers’ asking price. 

There is little demand for tankage 
because the present season is over and 
buyers do not seem to be willing to take 
this material at present quotations. 

Trading in general in all fertilizer 
materials is being done on a very lim- 
ited scale. One of the domestic pro- 
ducers of potash is reported to have 
withdrawn prices. 


—— = 


WOOL MARKET QUIET. 


Boston wool market remains very 
quiet. Mill buyers continue to look 
around the market for the purpose of 
examining the new wools arriving but 
they are not making commitments in 
most cases. Strictly combing 58s, 60s, 


14-blood, Ohio fleeces have sold at 30 to 
32c in the grease, some realizing the 
maximum _ igure. 
50s, 60s, 
32 to 33c. 


Quotations in all grades are nominal. 


Strictly combings 
3-blood sold occasionally at 
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OIL TAX HELPS FARMERS. 


Nearly $2.00 more per head will be 
added to the value of cattle as a result 
of the cocoanut oil excise tax, Howard 
J. Gramlich, professor of animal hus- 
bandry at the University of Nebraska, 
said recently in commenting on the ad- 
vantages of the tax from the stand- 
point of the livestock producer. 


“The cocoanut oil tax is what the 
American farmers want and what they 
deserve,” he said. “The tax insures to 
them the important domestic oil mar- 
ket from which they have been crowded 
by imported vegetable oils produced 
with cheap labor and under low living 
standards.” 

Leading the Nebraska farmers’ fight 
on imported oils, Prof. Gramlich esti- 
mates that Nebraska farmers will 
benefit from the import tax to the ex- 
tent of more than $5,000,000 annually. 
Not only the cattle producers but the 
hog men as well will benefit in the im- 
proved outlet for lard and grease. 

fe 


MARGARINE IN GERMANY. 


Some of the advantages enjoyed by 
German manufacturers of margarine 
over those enraged in the industry in 
the United States were pointed out by 
Heinrich Klein, margarine manufac- 
turer of Cologne, Germany, on a recent 
visit to the United States. In Germany, 
Mr. Klein said, margarine is sold al- 
ready colored, the per capita consump- 
tion of the product is approximately 17 
lbs. The margarine and dairy industries 
work hand in hand, and there are no 
local laws which hamper the sale of 
margarine. 

This is in rather sharp contrast to 
the situation in the United States, 
where colored margarine has been prac- 
tically taxed out of existence, where 
the per capita consumption of the prod- 
uct is only about 2 Ibs., and where the 
sale of the product is hampered by both 
federal and state laws. 

“In Germany,” Mr. Klein said, “every 
consideration is given the margarine in- 
dustry, since the governments recog- 
nize its benefit to people of small 
means. It seems incredible that re- 
sponsible officials should wish to de- 
prive the people of a wholesome food 
product, and the storekeepers of the 
profit from selling it.” 

There are no brand names of mar- 
garine in Germany, he said. It is sold 
in four distinct grades of quality. His 
own product, formerly trade-marked, 
now carries only the factory name 
“Mitinhaber der Margarine — Werke 
Benedikt Klein.” 

ee eee 

STANDARDS IN FOOD CODES. 

Establishment of consumer grades, 
quality standards and appropriate 
labeling for food products has been con- 
siderably furthered by approval of vari- 
ous food codes. Consumer organiza- 
tions have for years advocated such 
standards, but made little headway 
toward recognition of their demands. 
The code provisions range from ac- 
tually prescribing minimum marketable 
standards of the product to merely re- 
quiring the code authority to investi- 
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gate the practicability of establishing 
such grades. 


Definite rules as to what may be in- 
cluded in the product are contained in 
the macaroni code; if flour of a lower 
grade is used the product must be 
labeled substandard. This provision 
has proved to be remarkably advantage- 
ous to the industry, and of course the 
consumer gets better macaroni. The 
effect has been to effectually eliminate 
substandard goods. 

President Roosevelt required in his 
approval of the canning industry code 
that a committee investigate and make 
recommendations within 90 days for in- 
cluding provisions on standards and 
labels in the code. The same require- 
ment was made in the dog food code. 
The baking industry code contains a 
provision of similar intent, but allows 
the committee six months to submit a 
report and recommendations on “stand- 
ards of quality, nomenclature, weight, 
labeling and dating” of bakery prod- 
ucts. 

Actual operation of these provisions 
is being watched closely. No definite 
conclusions can be drawn yet, because 
the codes are still very new, but those 
which have been in operation some 
months, such as the macaroni and 
mayonnaise codes, have already proved 
valuable to their industries. 

fe 


CODE COMMITTEE RE-ELECTED. 


At the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association, 
the committee on the AAA-NRA code 
of fair competition for the industry was 
re-elected for the coming year. This 
committee is headed by R. F. Crow, of 
the South Texas Cotton Oil Co., Hunts- 
ville, and includes in its membership 
E. D. Black, Macon, Ga.; J. H. Bryson, 
Dothan, Ala.; Geo. W. Covington, Jack- 
son, Miss.; O. E. Jones, Chicago; N. R. 
Whitney, Cincinnati; A. L. Durand, Ho- 
bart, Okla.; R. T. Doughtie, Helena, 
Ark.; and S. W. Wilbor, Paris, Tex. 
The new president and vice president 
of the association, T. H. Gregory of 
Memphis, Tenn., and J. I. Morgan of 
Farmville, N. C., are members ex- 


officio. 
se —- - 

INSURANCE CODE UNNECESSARY. 

Only one code containing fair trade 
practices has been proposed for the in- 
surance field, and that by a single 
group of agents. Hence, General John- 
son has decided to proceed no further 
with code formulation for the insurance 
industry, which has been operating un- 
der the PRA and whose codification 
would not further increase employment 
or payrolls. Companies, agents and 
brokers should continue to use the Blue 


Eagle under the President’s Re-em- 
ployment Agreement. 


a 
MOVE INSTITUTE OFFICES. 


Offices of the Institute of Cottonseed 
Oil Foods have been moved from Mem- 
phis, Tenn., to Atlanta, Ga. They are 
located at 1006 Norris Bld., in that city. 
Earl S. Haines, executive secretary of 
the association, anticipates that the re- 


finers’ code under the AAA will be 
signed in the near future. 


VEGETABLE OIL MARKETS, 


COCOANUT OIL—Little other than 
routine conditions appeared to prevail 
in the cocoanut oil market at New 
York. While there was no confirma- 
tion, reports circulated that the Treas- 
ury Department was due to make a de- 
cision regarding the cocoanut oil tax 
shortly. At New York, spot oil was 
quoted at 25c; shipment, 2%c, or un- 
changed from the previous week. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—A little more ae. 
tivity appeared to feature this market, 
and prices ruled firm. Spot oil at New 
York was quoted at 5%c; July, 5%¢; 
Aug., 6c. 

CORN OIL—While producers con- 
tinued to hold for 5c at New York, 
buyers’ ideas were %@%Xc below that 
level. Offerings were not pressing, 
however, and the undertone was very 
steady, being influenced somewhat by 
firmness in crude cotton oil. 

PALM OIL—Market was quiet and 
rather featureless, and the situation 
continued more or less nominal. Indi- 
cations were that consumers were look- 
ing elsewhere on account of the tax. 
At New York, spot Nigre was quoted 
at 24%4c; shipment, 3c; Sumatra, 21c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Market was 
dull and nominal at 2%@2%c bulk in 
bond New York. Shipment. oil was 
quoted at %c less. 

OLIVE .OIL FOOTS—Demand was 
again reported routine this week, due 
partly to a tendency to await new crop 
developments. Prices were quoted 
nominally at 74@7%c New York. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Market nomi- 
nal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Quiet conditions pre- 
vailed, and the market was unchanged 
at 5c f.o.b. western mills. 


ae ee 
ON COTTONSEED BOARD. 


Wright Youtsey of the Buckeye Cot- 
ton Oil Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
chosen a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, Inc., representing the 
region east of the Mississippi River. 
O. E. Jones, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, and W. F. Guinee, of the Refuge 
Cotton Oil Co., Greenville, Miss., were 
chosen directors at large. 


OLEOMARGARINE TAXES. 


Taxes paid on oleomargarine during 
May, 1934, compared with the same 
month a year ago are reported by the 
U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue as 
follows: 

May,1934. May,1933. 


Oleomargarine, excise taxes.$54,645.20 $51,993.05 
Oleomargarine, special taxes.. 5,175.97 3,422.9 








MEE oe adinesnntgsncesuas $59,821.17 $55,416.00 
— ‘an 
CAKE AND MEAL EXPORTS. 


Cottonseed cake exported from the 
United States during April totaled 2 
tons valued at $59. Cottonseed meal 
exports totaled 179 tons valued at 


$4,886. 
cima 
HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, June 27, 1934.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 15s 3d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 12s 9d. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Active—Operations Mixed—Mar- 
ket Displays Steady Undertone— 
Cash Trade Moderate—Crude Firm— 
Weather and Crop Reports Unfavor- 
ably Construed. 


There was considerable activity in 
the cottonseed oil futures market the 
past week, but a good part of the trade 
was switching from July to the later 
months. Indications were that the July 
interest had been materially reduced 
and it was the belief that the longs re- 
maining in the market in the spot 
month wanted oil on contract. 


Commission house and professional 
longs in the nearbys continued to trans- 
fer their interests to the later months. 
Refiners’ brokers readily bought the 
near positions and sold the far-off 
months. 

Aside from operations in the July po- 
sition, trade was mixed and moderate. 
Sentiment was rather friendly to the 
market, but the prevailing mixed price 
movements in allied and outside com- 
modities served to make for more or 
less timidity in oil on both sides. 

There was little bearish in the news, 
other than a moderate routine cash de- 
mand, and somewhat drier conditions 
in the central and eastern belts. Lard 
was readily influenced by the move- 
ments in grain prices, and as a result 
was irregular and on the whole slightly 
lower than the previous week. 


Crop Conditions Unfavorable. 

Cotton ruled rather firm. The drought 
continued in the western cotton belt, 
especially in Texas, and the trade in 
both cotton and in oil, were becoming 
apprehensive over this situation. The 
weekly weather report mentioned the 
need of rain in the western cotton belt 
but said otherwise the week’s weather 
was mostly favorable. 

Showery conditions in the Corn Belt 
the past week or so made for more 
favorable comments as to the outlook. 
In the main Corn Belt temperatures 
had risen rather high again the past 
three or four days, and there was a 
tendency to stress the lack of subsoil 
moisture. Fears of crop damage were 
expressed with any extended period of 
high temperatures. 


_The latest private cotton reports in- 
dicated an acreage of 29,270,000 acres, 
a decrease of 28.4 per cent from last 
year’s planted area. Condition were 
placed at 72.9 per cent, compared with 
a ten-year average of 76 per cent. This 
indicates a yield per acre of 173.5 lbs., 
against a 10-year average of 177 lbs., 
and a probable top of 10,630,000 bales. 
This report, however, made no allow- 
ance for abandoned acreage. 
Possibilities of inflationary conditions 
developing from Governmental opera- 
tions in silver came in for some atten- 
tion during the week. News from 
Washington fell rather flat as a market 
factor, however. Govermental offi- 


cials pointed out that it was expected 
silver operations would have a con- 
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structive influence on commodity prices 
in the future. As a result, develop- 
ments in this direction will be watched 
closely. 


Crude Markets Firm. 


The hog run the past week continued 
moderate, and hog prices were firm, 
but somewhat under the previous week. 
Top hogs at Chicago eased from 5.25c 
to 5c. The attitude of the hog raiser, 
following the advance, is being watched 
closely. Some were inclined to look 
for a moderate pickup in hog receipts, 
but the indications are that the hog 
product situation will improve some- 
what in the very near future. 

The crude markets were quiet but 
firm. Southeast and Valley were 4%c 
bid; Texas, 4%c bid; crude oil, barring 
unusual conditions at this season of the 
year, has very little market affect. 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., June 28, 1934.— 
Cotton oil was active and tending high- 
er. Crude was firm at 4%c Ib. 
for Valley and 414c lb. bid for Texas, 
with offerings extremely light. Unsold 
crude is in strong and comparatively 
few hands. Prime bleachable was firm 
at 5%éc lb. loose New Orleans, with 
evidence of urgent demand ahead. 
Soapstock was higher with numerous 
— Crop prospects were slightly 
ower. 


Memphis 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., June 28, 1934. — 
Crude cottonseed oil, $4.50@4.75; forty- 


one per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$22.00; loose cottonseed hulls, $8.00. 


Dallas 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., June 28, 1934.—Prime 


cottonseed oil, 45¢c lb.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $27.00; hulls, $11.00. 





MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., June 27, 1934. 


While a good tonnage of cottonseed 
meal changed hands, consisting largely 
of liquidation of July by the transfer- 
ring into January, $3.00 trading other- 
wise was limited, with September sell- 
ing early at $24.45 and $24.35. These 
prices failed to hold, however, and Sep- 
tember closed at $24.20. While the late 
months, with the exception of October, 
showed fair gains for the day, sellers 
were holding at full prices on reported 
strength in the cash and private esti- 
mates and reports on the new crop. 
The close was steady at a decline of 20c 
on July to an advance of 85c on Janu- 
ary 

Cottonseed was quiet and closed 25c 
higher on the strength in meal. 


COTTONSEED OIL — Demand was 
moderate but there was no pressure 
of offerings. Store oil ruled steady 
with futures. Southeast and Valley 
crude 4%c bid; Texas, 4c bid. 

Market transactions at New York: 


Friday, June 22, 1934. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


NE Sd SAbcsuc Sete reer ee 45. 
BT ere eee eee oo eee 
July 27 557 555 555 a 556 
ME. Scic. seas Sa) wee 558 a 567 
Sept. 14 578 572 572 a 6574 
a 5 584 580 570 a 580 
TRO Sk nciw Shin ane eee 588 a 595 
DOC. scsi 1 600 600 599 a 601 
ORS occcc 6 607 605 605 a trad 


Sales, including switches, 53 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 4%c bid. 
Saturday, June 23, 1934. 
IS oscicc waters: Nolen: seme nea S sacs 
BOP 55. Sais Were 550 a_ Bid 
July 2 556 556 556 a 558 
PE cus Soke Kee ee 558 a 570 
Sept 5 575 575 575 a 577 
ae 1 584 584 584 a trad 
ONG cwe cates sales 592 a 596 
MN ook s: wae, SR HS 603 a 605 
aise xd ata oge on eee 607 a 609 
Sales, including switches, 8 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4%c bid. 
Monday, June 25, 1934. 
RNG ciniaic” eteare eee. ebes coins en 
Oe ee ree 550 a_ Bid 
July 22 556 555 556 a 558 
BM ccaik Kadi, cee 559 a 569 
Sept 3 577 576 575 a 578 
WE sales. S40 aokieeees 584 a 586 
WINS diskc-o nines bani ae 592 a 599 
ae 10 602 601 602 a trad 
ME ocean. ontnumeneaeeieee 607 a 609 


Sales, including switches, 47 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 4%c bid. 
Tuesday, June 26, 1934. 

POO iswis. sissre. wiseie slew ene oe 
ee ET Oe ee a Bid 
July 65 562 558 560 a 562 
Baste Saree wwe cane 562 a 573 
WRG. 4<5.o— «cana amen 578 a 582 
Sa 23 590 588 587 a 590 
ROG ccuie dees senmeeeen 595 a 598 
ee 26 605 604 605 a trad 
2 11 611 610 609 a 612 


Sales, including switches, 125 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 4%c bid. 
Wednesday, June 27, 1934. 
PINE ai cina. aie Jose) eeiete eee eran 
WN. Seka Rose eae awe 570 Bid 
July 5 562 560 560 a 562 
PME vo aici Sak: cee eae 562 a 575 
Sept. 4 580 580 578 a 581 
Goiss.2.5s. ows versietec sees 586 a 590 
RS -n.6 3-4: sree Ria ee 594 a 596 
BOE vkc.dicic 1 604 604 604 a trad 
NE soso 9 614 610 612 a 614 


Sales, including switches, 19 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 4%c bid. 
Thursday, June 28, 1934. 

WE ov cxs: oioor 580 567 576 a 580 

Re 590 588 586 a 590 

OES dieee* oar 596 596 596 a.... 

MS cies bicaie GiG 616 616 a..... 

ee 621 620 618 a 621 





See page 31 for later markets. 
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CHAINS OF STAINLESS STEEL. 


For several years the Diamond Chain 
& Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind., have 
been making their roller chains of 
stainless steel only on special order. 
They have now gone into the production 
on the most commonly used sizes of 
chains in stainless steel and these will 
be stocked for immediately shipment. 


They are said to be made entirely 
of stainless steel throughout — not 
coated or plated. 


They are recom- 





STAINLESS STEEL CHAIN. 
Made entirely of stainless steel, these 
chains are said to be well adapted to 
plants handling food as they do not cor- 
rode or discolor when they must come in 
contact with the product. 


mended for use wherever corrosion is a 
problem either from the standpoint of 
service life, of sanitation, or of appear- 


ance. They are said to resist the cor- 
rosive action of food and do not discolor 
even in food-industry applications 
where the chain must past through the 
processed food. It is claimed they are 
far easier to keep sanitary both in fact 
and in appearance. 
—— 


STEEL CONTAINER SERVICE. 


A chemical research department main- 
tained for the benefit of users and pros- 
pective users of steel containers is to 
be established by Wilson & Bennett 
Mfg. Company, whose offices and fac- 
tories are in Chicago, Jersey City, and 
New Orleans. This department will 
work with shippers and marketers in 
perfecting the proper interior coatings 
or protective linings for the shipment 
of all products in their line of steel con- 
tainers. 


Many special interior coatings have 
already been developed, that provide 
positive protection for certain edible 
products. These protect contents from 
contamination and from any change in 
color or flavor. The development of 
food protection linings for these steel 
pails, drums and barrels means that 
foods can be shipped in steel packages 
that insure added safety in transit and 
handling and that provide the extra 
convenience in use. 

As an example of this, this company 
recently announced a new barrel called 
the E-Z Seal. It is used extensively 
for the shipment of lard, shortenings, 
gelatin, syrups, etc. It is lined to pre- 
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Purchasing Departments 


serve the original quality of the mate- 
rials and in addition it eliminates many 
disadvantages found in other similar 
containers. It is said there is no soak- 
age or seepage, no danger of splinters 
from broken barrel heads, and the con- 
tents can be easily resealed. This is 
only one of the containers that are be- 
ing adopted for the safe and convenient 
handling and shipment of various edible 
products—liquids, semi-solids, crystals 
and powders. These containers are 
made in 1 to 65 gallon sizes. 

These manufacturers offer the co- 
operation of their chemical research de- 
partment, without cost or obligation, in 
developing the proper container and 
lining. They also offer the services of 
their creative art department in origi- 
nating and adapting sales-producing 
labels for these steel packages. 

—-o_—_—_ 


PERSONALS. 


Appointment of R. H. Bursch as vice- 
president of Robert Gair Company, Inc., 
is announced by president E. Victor 


Donaldson. Mr. Bursch assumes charge 
of production and sales in all operating 
divisions of the company in the United 
States, including subsidiaries engaged 
in the manufacture of boxboards, fold- 
ing cartons and shipping containers. 
Mr. Bursch has been executive vice- 
president and general manager of the 
container divisions, in which he will 
now be succeeded by Lorin B. Miller. 
A. B. Manogue will be general board 
mill superintendent under Mr. Bursch. 


L. S. Hamaker, sales promotion man- 
ager of Republic Steel Corporation, 
Youngstown, O., has been advanced to 
the position of vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Berger Manufac- 
turing Co., Canton, O., wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Republic. Mr. Hamaker 
began his career in the steel industry in 
the sales department of Berger Manu- 
facturing Co., and later was made ad- 
vertising manager. During a series of 
mergers he became advertising man- 
ager of United Alloy Steel Co., Central 
Alloy Steel Corp., and finally of Re- 
public Steel Corp., when that organiza- 
tion was formed. He was appointed 
sales promotion manager of Republic 
in 1931. 

R. S. Archer has joined the staff of 
Republic Steel Corporation as chief 
metallurgist of the Chicago district. 
E. Larned remains as assistant chief 
metallurgist of the Chicago district. 

fe 


ENDURO IN TENNESSEE. 


Appointment of Pidgeon-Thomas Iron 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., as distributor of 
Enduro stainless steel has been an- 
nounced by N. J. Clarke, vice president 
in charge of sales, Republic Steel Cor- 
poration, Youngstown, O 


———__ 


PACKER BRICK IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Drehmann Paving & Construction 
Company announce that their New Eng- 


land representative, Ernest C. Dreh- 
mann, is now located at room 582, 11 
Beacon st., Boston, Mass. 


TWO NEW CONTROLLERS. 


Two new control instruments have 
been developed by the Foxboro Com- 
pany of Foxboro, Mass. Their appear. 
ance is practically identical but one con- 
trols temperature, the other pressure, 
It is said, these two controllers wil] 
be found useful where dependable con- 
trol at a definite control point must be 
had and had inexpensively. 


The dial and knob on the lower face 
of the controller permits adjustment 
of the temperature or pressure within 
the range of the instrument. The in- 
dicating gauge above the adjusting knob 
shows the air pressure on the dia- 
phragm motor of the control valve and 
also shows whether the valve is open- 
ing or closing. 

On the temperature controller a 
two-inch dial type thermometer .may be 
installed in place of the air gauge. This 
thermometer is connected to the same 
bulb as the controller thus showing the 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROLLERS. 


New types of pressure and temperature 

controllers are identical in appearance 

with the exception of the name plate. 

By removing the screws shown on the 

face of the instrument, the entire case 

can be removed, leaving the interior open 
to inspection. 


temperature being maintained. This 
controller is especially useful where the 
automatic feature of control is impor- 
tant. 


The pressure controller may be 
equipped likewise with a high pres- 
sure indicating gauge that shows the 
pressure being controlled. In either 
case, it is necessary to mount a valve 
motor air gauge on the air line to the 
valve outside the case. 

These new controllers have a univer- 
sal case that is designed so that it may 
be either flush or surface mounted at 
the customer’s discretion. The one case 
serves for either style without change. 
The connection may be either top, bot- 
tom or back and the choice can be made 
on the job when the instrument is be- 
ing set up. All working parts are in- 
tegral with or mounted on a cast alumi- 
num base. 
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PRAGUE POWDER 


Is Developed One Step Further than Fresh Pickle—Its Absorption 
Creates Immediate Action of Second Pickle 





It is an 
AGE-ACTING PICKLE, DRIED 
A Long Step Toward Perfection 


Made under GRIFFITH’S PROCESS Patents 
Start the Boiled Ham Season with a 
Perfectly Cured Ham 


CURING TIME DRY CURE 
it. i BREAKFAST 


PRAGUE POWOER BACON 


unee Sor Sane DRIED AGED PICKER] Selected well - chilled 
5S to 28 cage spate bellies or even Frozen 
Bellies will take the 
PRAGUE POWDER 
Cure, Leaving a Per- 
fectly Sweet, Flavory 
Bacon. The Fried 
Strip Will be Sweet 
and Tender. 
Put Down a Few 
Sweet Pickle Butts Tons with PRAGUE 
3 to 5 days POWDER Cure. 


Boned Hams for Boiling 
7 to 10 days 


Picnics for Boiling 
5 to 7 days 


Picnics for Smoking 
10 to 14 days 


Sweet Pickle Bacon 


3 to 5 days 





PRAGUE POWDER 
Not a Mechanical Mix 


Always Uniform—Analysis Never Varies 


PRAGUE POWDER is a Long Step Forward to an 
Aged Flavor in a Short-Time Cure 









LET US REASON TOGETHER 


If Meats Can Be Cured Better with PRAGUE POWDER, 
why not adopt the PRAGUE POWDER Method? 














Meets B. A. I. Requirements 


PRAGUE POWDER is 


‘‘ America’s Perfect Cure”’ 


The weight of a ham makes Griffith Laboratories 


no difference in curing time 1415 W. 37th STREET * CHICAGO, ILL. 


if you pump with Prague 
Powder Pumping Pickle. European Offices 


6 Love Lane, Wood Street, London 7-A Pim Street, Dublin 
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@ A Champion 


. and a product... 















after winning 


their way to the top, must prove their superiority over 


all challengers to maintain their position of leadership! 


Winn Visking entered the food industry, 


it was an “unknown.” From this modest start, 
Visking added one victory after another to 
its record until it is today the leader in its field — 


by every right a CHAMPION. 


And like the true Champion, V isking goes 
on with its “training” and its victories—devel- 
oping new applications, improving present 


processes, maintaining its position of leadershap. 


Visking is more than a product —it is an 


idea—a constructive selling force. And because 


the Champion always draws the largest “gate” 


— progressive packers and retailers prefer 
Viskings for that evtra acceptance that Viskings 


bring to their products. 


Over 70 patents issued by the United States and Foreign 
countries are owned by The Visking Corporation with 
many more pending. Purchasers of Viskings are li- 
censed by The Visking Corporation to practice some of 
their patented processes during the preparation of food 
products when packaged in Viskings. However, licenses 
do not extend tothe use of these patented processes in the 


preparation of products not to be packaged in Viskings. 





SKING CORPORATION 


6733 WEST SIXTY FIFTH STREET e 





yisioner 





CHICACO, ILLINOIS 
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| Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions. 


Hogs products were fairly active and 
steady the latter part of the week, but 
renewed easiness in grains and some 
showers in the corn belt led to further 
realizing. Hogs were about steady, 
with receipts a little larger than of 
late. Cash trade was interfered with 
by high temperatures. The pig report 
pullishly construed. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil was moderately active and 
very steady, with no July tenders thus 
far. The bullish pig report gave strength 
to crude; Southeast, 5c Ib. sales; Val- 
ley, 4%c lb. bid, 5c lb. asked; Texas, 
4%c lb. bid. Cash trade was moderate. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 
July, $5.85@5.90; Aug., $5.86@5.92; 
Sept., $5.89@5.92; Oct., $5.98; Nov., 
$6.05@6.10; Dec., $6.18. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 3%c lb. f.o.b. 


Stearine. 

Stearine, 5%c Ib. plants. 

Friday’s Lard Markets. 

New York, June 29, 1934. — Lard, 
prime western, $4.55@4.65; middle 
western, $4.40@4.50; city, 4%c; refined 
Continent, 4%c; South American, 4%c; 
Brazil kegs, 5c; compound, car lots, 
Thee. 

FRANCE BARS LARD AND PORK. 


Lard and pork import quotas for the 
third quarter of 1934 have been elimi- 
nated by the French government, ac- 
cording to an announcement made this 
week. In the third quarter of 1933 the 
quota for refrigerated pork was 2,640,- 
000 lbs., that for frozen pork 660,000 
Ibs. and the refined lard quota was 
1,100,000 Ibs. The prepared meat im- 
port which a year ago amounted to 
440,000 lbs. also was reduced to zero. 
The cuts announced affect the United 
States and the Argentine most. Quotas 
for refrigerated and frozen mutton and 
beef, coming principally from the Ar- 
gentine, were greatly reduced. Oil 
cakes, imported largely from the 
United States, were reduced from 
1,320,000 Ibs. a year ago to 880,000 lbs. 
In 1934. 


* 


GERMAN HOGS AND LARD. 


Top hogs at Berlin were quoted at 
$11.88 per cwt. on June 13, compared 
with $11.18 a week earlier and $8.25 
at the same time last year. Lard in 
tierces at Hamburg was quoted at 
$12.19, compared with $12.01 the pre- 
vious week and $10.31 on June 14, 1933. 


fe 
NO GERMAN LARD QUOTA. 


Until further notice, no lard quota will 
be granted the United States by Ger- 
many, owing to the currency situation, 


according to private cable advices from 
Hamburg. 
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BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, June 29, 1934. — General 
provision market was steady but dull. 
Ham trade was fair but lard trade was 
very slow. 

Friday’s prices were as _ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 88s; hams, long 
cut, 84s; Liverpool shoulders, square, 
none; picnics, none; short backs, un- 
quoted; bellies, English, 72s; Wilt- 
shires, unquoted; Cumberlands, ex- 
hausted; Canadian Wiltshires, 76s; Ca- 
nadian Cumberlands, 68s. Spot lard 
was quoted at 24s 9d. 


\ 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION MARKETS. 


Arrivals of Continental bacon in the 
United Kingdom for the week ended 
June 13 totaled 52,885 bales against 
58,270 bales a week earlier and 71,086 
bales at the same time last year. Prices 
of first quality product at Liverpool, 
June 13 with comparisons are as fol- 
lows: 


June 13, June 6, June 14, 
1934. 1934. 1933. 


American green bellies....$17.03 $17.21 $10.82 
Danish green sides........ 20.26 20.50 13.14 
Canadian green sides...... 17.85 17.95 10.19 
American short green hams 19.28 19.22 15.19 
American refined lard..... 5.61 5.52 8.23 


i 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended June 23, 1934: 


Point of 
origin. Commodity. Amount 
Argentine—Canned corned beef........ 92,304 Ib 





razil—Canned corned beef........... 
GCOMAER—TIRGOR. ccccccsvcceccsccsecvccee 
Germany—Ham ......eseececcssceceees 
Germany—Sausage ...... aie 
Hungary—Sausage ...... 
Polam€—BHam 3 ..ccccccccccvessecs 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef 














Profit or Loss? 


Only when a buyer or 
seller of meat products 
knows the market does he 
buy or sell intelligently. 


If a buyer makes ce per 
pound on a car of product he 
has saved $37.50. 


If he makes 4c a pound 
on a car, he has made $75.00. 


The same is true of the 
seller. If he knows the mar- 
ket, and gets the market 
price, he saves anywhere 
from $37.50 to $150.00 a car. 
If the difference is as much 
as 1c a pound, he saves $300 
on a car. 

If you et THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 


SERVICE you know the market. 
You neither buy nor sell blindly. 


A fractional saving on one car of 
product will pay for this service for 
jj anentire year. If you want full in- 

formation, clip this coupon and send 
it with your name and address to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


























WORLD PORK SITUATION. 


A reduction in hog slaughter in the 
United States and Denmark, increased 
shipments of pork and lard from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States, a large 
increase in Canadian exports of bacon 
to Great Britain, and reduced exports 
of bacon from Denmark, were outstand- 
ing features in the world hog and pork 
situation as summarized for June by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Hog prices in the United States rose 
sharply in mid-June chiefly because of 
a marked curtailment in hog market- 
ings. A further material reduction in 
domestic hog marketings this summer 
compared with last appears probable as 
a result of early marketings of hogs 
from the 1933 fall pig crop, says the 
bureau. 


Recent estimates put the number of 
hogs in Denmark in mid-April at about 
30 per cent less than at that time last 
year. This decrease, says the bureau, 
is in line with the Danish policy of 
restricting hog production to conform 
to the reduced outlet for Danish bacon 
in the United Kingdom. Bacon exports 
from Denmark this season up to April 
380 were 33 per cent less than compar- 
able 1932-33 figures, and nearly 50 per 
cent less than in 1931-32. 

Increased Canadian exportations of 
bacon to Great Britain has been an im- 
portant price-making factor for live 
hogs at Canadian markets for some 
months, owing to the provisions of the 
Ottawa agreement which has placed the 
Canadian bacon import quota in the 
United Kingdom at a high level. May 
exports are expected to have exceeded 
materially the exports in any of the 
first four months of the year. Bacon 
exports to the United Kingdom for the 
first four months reached 44,470,000 
pounds or almost three times as much 
as during the same period last year, 
whereas Canadian bacon exports to the 
United States were only 151,000 pounds 
compared with 335,000 pounds for the 
same period last year. 

United States exports of pork in 
April were smaller than in April last 
year, but April lard exports were about 
the same as in the corresponding month 
of 1933. Shipments of both pork and 
lard from principal ports of the United 
States increased materially in May. 

——% 


LARD AND MEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard through the port of 
New York during the first four days of 
the current week totaled 1,093,615 Ibs. 


During the entire week ended June 
23, exports of lard from the United 
States totaled 10,144,687 lbs. compared 
with 7,307,210 Ibs. in the same week a 
year earlier. For the packer fiscal year 
to date lard exports totaled 276,484,113 
Ibs. against 317,879,140 Ibs. in the like 
period a year earlier. 


Exports of hams and bacon for the 
full week ended June 23 totaled 1,737,- 
750 lbs. against 1,019,150 lbs. a year 
ago. For the packer year to date ex- 
ports have totaled 94,233,330 lbs. com- 
pared with 42,359,700 Ibs. in the 1932- 


33 period. 
a ed 


There are four types of lard. Do 
you know what they are, what fats are 
used in each and how each one is made? 
Read “PorK PACKING,’ The National 
Provisioner’s latest book. 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 
Chicago, June 28, 1934. 

CATTLE—Compared with last Fri- 
day: Strictly good and choice medium- 
weight and weighty fed steers, steady to 
25c lower; all others, unevenly 25@50c 
down, inbetween grade and light offer- 
ings showing most decline. Late mar- 
ket was very uneven and dull due to 
sluggish dressed trade on light weight 
beef, also to predominant supply of 
light cattle and impending Fourth of 
July holiday. Grassy and shortfed na- 
tives, southwestern and northwestern 
cattle ran more freely. Strictly grain- 
fed weighty steers were in light supply; 
extreme top for week, $10.40, a new 
high for season; bulk better grade 
weighty steers, $9.00 upward; light 
offerings, $8.00 upward; extreme on 
light steers, $10.00. Common grassers 
sold down to $3.50, mostly $3.60@4.75; 
all heifers declined 50c and cows, 25@ 
40c. Best heifers sold early at $7.55; 
late, $7.25; common grassy kinds, down 
to $2.00; bulls, steady; vealers, 50c 
higher. There were approximately 
23,000 government drought cattle and 
calves included in the four-day receipts 
of about 56,000 head. 


HOGS—Compared with last Friday, 
prices were generally 25@30c lower; 
packing sows, 15@20c off. Increased 
receipts and a break in the fresh pork 
market were the main bearish influ- 
ences. Week’s top was $5.15; closing 
peak, $4.90; late bulk better grade 220 
to 320 Ibs., $4.80@4.90; 170 to 210 lbs., 
$4.85@4.80; light lights, $3.75@4.25; 
good pigs, $3.00@3.50; packing sows, 
$3.90@4.25, best, $4.35. 

SHEEP—Compared with last Friday: 
Spring lambs, 75c@$1.00 lower. Clos- 
ing values were fully $1.00 under week’s 
high time, with late sorts inclined to be 
drastic. Yearlings were 50c or more 


lower; sheep, steady. Increased sup- 
plies and pre-holiday uncertainty re- 
garding dressed trade were important 
factors in the mid-week price break. 
Range offerings were absent; week’s 
top native springers, $9.50; closing top, 
$8.85; late bulk, $8.50 downward; 
week’s throwouts, $6.00@7.00 largely; 
yearlings, $6.50@7.25, few $7.50 on 
Tuesday; late bulk, $6.50; slaughter 
ewes, $1.00@2.25 all week. 


KANSAS CITY 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Kansas City, Kans., June 28, 1934. 

CATTLE—Better grades of fed steers 
and yearlings were relatively scarce all 
week, and closing values are steady to 
weak, with spots 10@15c under last 
Friday. Other fed steers and yearlings, 
along with straight grassers, have pre- 
dominated in the run, and values were 
reduced 25@50c in most cases, with 
spots 75c off of common grass steers. 
Choice 1,382-lb. fed steers brought $8.85 
for the week’s top, while several loads 
of well finished offerings went at $8.25 
@8.50. Most of the fed arrivals cleared 
from $5.75@8.00, with straight grass 
fat kinds ranging from $3.50@5.25. 
Better grades of mixed yearlings and 
fed heifers ruled strong, while others 
held barely steady. Slaughter cows are 
weak to 25c lower, and bulls are mostly 
25c off. Vealers were slow and mostly 
25c lower at $5.00 and down. 

HOGS—A weaker undertone featured 
the hog market on late days, and values 
generally were 10@15c below last Fri- 
day. The late top rested at $4.65 on 
choice 210- to 250-lb. weights, while 
bulk of more desirable 180- to 325-lb. 
weights cleared from $4.40@4.60. Under 
weights met a rather uneven trade but 
at the finish most of the 140- to 170-lb. 
averages sold from $3.25@4.40 accord- 
ing to weight and finish. Packing sows 


declined 15@25c, with most of the 
throwouts selling from $3.65@4.10 at 
the close. 

SHEEP — Fat lambs were under 
pressure late in the week, and sharp 
declines around $1.00 were effected, 
Choice native springers brought $9.00 
at the week’s opening, but at the close 
most sales ranged from $8.25 down, 
Yearling prices were also reduced 50@ 
75¢e as compared with a week ago, 
Choice shorn kinds sold up to $7.10 at 
the high spot, but at the finish $6.25 
took the best. Mature sheep were 
scarce, and prices are about steady, 
with fat ewes selling from $2.00 down. 


ST. LOUIS 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


East St. Louis, Ill., June 28, 1934, 


CATTLE—Compared with last Fri- 
day, most fed steers closed steady; na- 
tives, 25c lower; best yearlings and 
heifers, steady; others 25c lower; beef 
cows, 50c lower; cutters and low cut- 
ters, 25@50c lower; sausage bulls, 10@ 
15c lower; vealers, 25c lower. Bulk of 
steers brought $5.50@7.25; top matured 
kinds, scaling 1,387 Ibs., $8.50; top me- 
dium weights, $8.40; top yearlings, 
$8.00; bulk of mixed yearlings and 
heifers, $5.00@6.40; top heifers, $6.75; 
top mixed, $6.60. Most beef cows 
earned $2:50@3.25; top, $4.50; most 
low cutters, $1.25@1.60; top sausage 
bulls, $3.15; top vealers, $4.50. 


HOGS—Compared with last Friday, 
hogs showed uneven declines of 40@ 
50c, with pigs unevenly steady to 50c 
lower; sows, mostly 15c lower. Closing 
top on hogs was $4.75, with late deals 
largely $4.60@4.65 on 180- to 290-Ib. 
averages; 150 to 170 lIbs., $4.00@4.50; 
130 to 150 Ibs., $3.50@4.10; 100 to 120 
lbs., $3.00@3.25; sows, $3.65@3.85. One 
year ago this week top hogs varied 
from $4.50@4.70. 

SHEEP—AIl classes of lambs en- 
countered declines the current week. 
Good and choice kinds were off 75c, 
while throwouts were 50c lower. Sheep 
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Springfield, Mo. 


BEN SHEPPARD 


Order Buyer of Live Stock 


Telephone 2322 











Graybill & Stephenson 


Order Buyers of Hogs 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 
The Market of Quality 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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HOGS—SHEEP—CALVES—CATTLE | 
i. L. SPARKS & CO. 


National Stock Yards, Ill.—Phone East 6261 
Mississippi Valley Stock Yds., St. Louis, Mo. 
7 Phone Colfax 6900 or L. D. 299 oe 
Springfield, Mo.—Phone 3339 











Order Buyer of Live Stock 
Il. MeMURRAY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


L. 
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HOG BUYERS ONLY | 


Watkins-Potts-Walker 


National Stock Yards Indianapolis 
Illinois Indiana 


Phone East 21 Phone Lincoln 3007 


| Do you buy your Livestock 
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held steady. Best lambs were quotable 
up to $8.50 on the close, with most good 
and choice going at $8.00; throwouts, 
$4.00. Fat ewes were quotable from 
$2.25 downward. One year ago this 
week top lambs sold at $7.75, with 
ewes $2.75 down. 


OMAHA 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, 
Omaha, Neb., June 28, 1934. 

CATTLE—Liberal receipts of fed 
steers and yearlings, combined with a 
depressed dressed beef market, were 
principal bearish influences in a weak 
to unevenly lower series of markets 
during the week. Choice grades of all 
weights held about steady with Friday 
of last week, but others are 25@50c 
lower, short fed yearlings and light 
steers showing the maximum decline. 
Heifers are unevenly steady to 10@15c 
lower; cows, 25@50c lower, except 
strictly good to choice heavy cows 
which held steady. Vealers lost 50c; 
bulls, 10@15c. Choice weighty steers 
averaging 1,315 lbs. sold at $9.50, the 
week’s top. 

HOGS—Compared with last Friday, 
hog prices are 15@25c lower; top, $4.50, 
with the following bulks: 190- to 320- 
Ib. averages, $4.20@4.45; 320 to 350 
Ibs., $4.00@4.20; 140 to 190 lbs., $3.50@ 
4.20; light lights, $3.25@3.50; sows, 
$3.75@3.85; stags, $2.25@3.25. 

SHEEP—A declining dressed lambs 
trade at Eastern consuming centers 
proved a bearish factor and lambs and 
yearlings broke 40@65c as compared 
with last Friday. Aged sheep have been 
scarce and are steady to 15c higher. 
Thursday’s bulk sorted native lambs, 
$8.25@8.50; fed wooled California 
lambs, $8.50; best Idaho range lambs, 
$8.00; bulk fed California clipped 
lambs, $8.35; fed Texas yearlings, $6.00 
@6.30; good and choice ewes, $1.25@ 
2.40. 


SIOUX CITY 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 
Sioux City, Ia., June 28, 1934. 

CATTLE — Scarcity supported the 
market for better grade slaughter 
steers and yearlings, but others ruled 
25c lower for the week. Choice 1,200- 
lb. to 1,300-lb. beeves made $9.00, and 
long yearlings sold up to $8.50. Ma- 
jority of steers and yearlings turned 
at $5.50@7.50. She stock sold steady 
to 25¢c lower, with some grassy kinds 
off more. Choice kosher heifers ranged 
up to $7.00 on late rounds. Most beef 
cows went at $2.65@4.00. Low cutters 
and cutters cashed at $1.75@2.50 for 
the most part. Vealers declined 50c 
and at the close only select earned $5.00. 
Bulls were 15@25c lower; medium 
grades, $2.75 down. 

HOGS — Increased receipts, coupled 
with a decided bearish trend to dressed 
pork trade, resulted in a reaction to 
Swine values. Compared with last Fri- 
day, all slaughter classes reflected 15@ 
20¢ declines. Thursday’s top held at 
$4.45, while bulk of better 210- to 310- 

butchers cleared at $4.80@4.40. 
Most 310- to 360-Ib. heavies cashed at 
$4.10@4.30. Good 170- to 200-lb. lights 
closed at $3.75@4.25, with lighter 
Weights down to $3.25. Packing sows 
roy he $3.85; extreme heavies, down 


Week ending June 30, 1934 


SHEEP—Marketing of lambs at mid- 
western markets increased this week, 
but dressed trade met a restricted out- 
let. 


ST. PAUL 


By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture. 

So. St. Paul, Minn., June 27, 1934. 

CATTLE—Most price changes were 
lower as compared with Friday of last 
week. Grassy and half-fat yearlings 
and she stock ruled weak to 25c lower. 
Well finished offerings remained scarce, 
about steady. Bulls were 10@15c lower 
and vealers 25@50c off. Medium and 
good slaughter yearlings and light- 
weight steers were numerous between 
$5.00 and $7.00 with the best medium- 
weights up to $7.75, and common to 
medium grassy steers at $4.00@5.50. 
Choice heifers made $6.00@6.75; other 
desirable kinds, $4.75@5.75; plainer 
grades, down to $2.50 and under. Me- 
dium and good cows realized $3.00@ 
4.25; best grain-feds, up to $5.00, low 
cutter to common, $1.50@2.75. Com- 
mon to medium bulls earned $2.25@ 
2.75; good heavyweights, $2.85@3.00. 
Medium to choice vealers sold at $3.00 
@4.00; practical top $4.50; Koshers oc- 
casionally $5.00. 

HOGS—Hog prices this week ad- 
vanced to the year’s high point, then 
receded, better 170- to 300-lb. weights 
selling today at $4.35@4.60; heavier- 
weights, $4.00@4.25, light lights, $3.50 
@4.25 or better; most sows, $3.80@ 
4.00; killer pigs, $3.00@3.50. 

SHEEP—Slaughter spring lambs suf- 
fered a sharp price decline today, bet- 
ter grades going at $8.50, throwouts at 
$5.00@5.50. Common to choice year- 
lings were salable at $5.00@6.50; most 
slaughter ewes at $1.00@1.75. 


= 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended June 23, 1934: 

At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

Week ended June 23.....225,000 389,000 213,000 

185,000 397,000 211,000 

BE ciscawemicseseaeewes 180,000 660,000 342,000 


BED cccccvecdccccccsecees 162,000 370,000 398,000 

THEE cevevesnccocveseuses 04,000 ,000 1,000 

PEED scssevcvcoesvccecsee 186,000 584,000 231,000 

er ren 199,000 563,000 228,000 
Hogs at 11 markets: 

Week ended Jume 28.....cccccccccccccccece 340,000 





At 7 markets: 


Week ended June 23..... 182,000 295,000 127,000 
Previous week 2 2 
3 





BIBL cocccccccccccveveses 398, , 
DEED vecccsqeeeccesiveeens 000 456,000 178,000 
BOD occ ciceviccececscveses 427,000 156,000 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Des Moines, Ia., June 28, 1934. 


Receipts of hogs at 22 concentration 
points and 7 packing plants in Iowa 
and Minnesota were materially heavier 
on Wednesday and Thursday due to ex- 
tremely hot weather. Average quality 
was considerably plainer, and with 
prospects of heavy runs for the re- 
mainder of the week demand narrowed. 
Thursday’s general decline of 10@20c 
broke hog prices 15@25c below last 
week’s close. Late bulk good to choice 
220 to 300 Ibs., $4.20@4.45; strictly 
long -railed deliveries, to $4.50 and 
above; 310 to 350 lbs., $4.05@4.40; 180 
to 220 lbs., $3.95@4.45; light lights, 
$3.00@3.90; most packing sows, $3.40@ 
3.75; few $3.85. 

Receipts unloaded daily for the week 
ended June 28 were as follows: 


This Last 

week. week. 
Wri., DEMO BB... .ccccccccscccceses 21,500 16,900 
Wiens GUO OE, ccccvccvcesoscocce 21,700 ,200 
Mon., June 25..... 4 42,400 
Tues., June 26..... 8 9,800 
Wed., June 27..... 17,800 
Te, GD Beis csesccesccnsss 16,100 





CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Leading Canadian centers, top live- 
stock price summary, week June 22: 


BUTCHER STEDRS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 





Week Same 
ended v. week, 
June 22. week. 1933 
WeweMte ccccccceccccsocs 6.25 $ 5.85 
DL ccewscesicetaces 6.00 5.60 
WEEE ceesccccoccces 5.50 5.50 
CRIGNET ceccccesccescese 4.50 4.00 
TGONAOE. cccccccccccccs 4.50 4.75 
Prince Albert 4.25 3.50 
Moose Jaw ... 5.00 4.50 
Saskatoon ...cccscccccce 4.25 4.00 
TOPONEO .ccccccccccceces 6.50 $ 6.00 
BEOMETERL ccccccccsecccce 5.50 5.50 
[l,l 5.00 4.50 
eee 5.50 4.75 
WGMOMEON cccccccccccces 4.00 4.00 
Prince Albert .. oe 3.25 
BOE DW ccccvcsevvecs 4.50 3.50 
BaskatooM ..ccccccccccce 4.00 3.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 

Sd MEE 9.75 $ 6.40 
Montreal ...... oe 10.00 6.75 
Winnipeg ...... 9.25 5.75 
OCRIGETY ccccccse 8.50 5.35 
Edmonton ...... 8.45 5.45 
Prince Albert .. aie 8.95 5.45 
eee 9.00 5.50 
eae 8.95 5.45 
SN OD aicsciceeaee H $ 9.50 $ 9.00 
Montreal* eee le 9.00 9.00 
nnipeg* 8.00 6.50 
Calgary (1) 8.00 6.25 
Edmonton* 6.50 5.50 
Prince Albert* ......... ones 6.00 ase 
ST  _— ere 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Saskatoon® ......cccccce 7.50 8.00 5.50 





(1) Toronto and Calg on “Wied.” 
oor, & W.” sea 


KENNET T-MURRAY 


LIVESTOCK BUYING ORGANIZATION 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. Dayton,Ohio 
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Indianapolis, Ind. 
Nashville.Tenn. Omaha, Neb. 


| Lovisville, Ky. LaFayette, Ind. Montgomery,Ala. Sioux City, la. | 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 23, 1934. 


Cattle. 


Chicago ... 000 
eeccscesoeee See 
00 


Kansas City 








Omaha ..s.ecceseccees ee 8 
St. Louis ..... ecccccccce 1,800 
St. Joseph ........ cece 150 
Sloux City .....ceccecees 1,000 
t Patl nccccccccccccece 3,500 
Fort Worth .......+++ ee 200 
Denver .ccccccsccceces ee 100 
Louisville ....ccceeeseees ese 
Wichita ..ccccoccee eccce 100 
Indianapolis .......e+e0- 100 
Pittsburgh ....cceccscees 100 
Cincinnati ......eeeeeees 100 
Buffalo ... 100 
Nashville . 100 
Oklahoma City ......... 100 
MONDAY, JUNE 25, 
GND ccvccceveceseces 24,000 
Wamees GF ccccccccocee 14,000 
MERRS ccccccccccesccece 16,000 
BE, TOMO ccccccccccccees 6,500 
SE, GORGE ccccccceccvces 4,200 
Sioux City ......ceserese 12,000 
Be. BOE cccceccccccccce 10,300 
Wort Worth ..cccccccces ,500 
Milwaukee ........cecees 800 
DOVER cccccccccccccoese 2,400 
EMBISVENC cccccccccceece 200 
WEED cdccccococceeese 900 
Indianapolis ..........-- 400 
PROOMENEM cvccccesccesoe 800 
Cincinnati 900 
Buffalo 1,000 
Cleveland 700 
Nashville ..... 300 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,800 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 


Be BOO ccccvcceccceces 


Milwaukee 
DOBVEP neces 
Louisville 

Wichita .. 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 








ED Ried ue eue ended 11,000 
ME GED ccoccecuctes 5,000 
errr 7,500 
> GE ccuevedeeuesess 2,800 
St. Joseph . 2,000 
Sioux City . 6,500 
iy WOE c< 2,200 
Fort Worth 3,500 
DED cdesecevuee des 900 
EE iundididnaecesake 800 
DE. cccccvenersewa 300 
bi eee 500 
DED cwecceusenes 800 
a owe 
CEENEE eeccescccdviecs 400 
BNO evcccvescccccesee 300 
ee 400 
DEEEEE kann scesesss ee: 500 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,200 

THURSDAY, JUNE 28 
ORICRZO . on cccccccccccece 7,000 
MmOENND GF cccccccccces 6,000 


Omaha 


Be. FOU cocee 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee .. 
DeMVeP cece 
Louisville 
MEE. chsccdeeecedasiene 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 

BEE Nsekeskeskewadeas 
Cleveland 
Nashville 





SD. susdccpeceucetes 4,000 
PE GEO cscovedecons 4,500 
CE nddves wenvetecena 4,000 
eee 2,000 
i  e<avcuccokvean 1,600 
SIGE ééncusewesanes 7,500 
> UE 6c0- 000 6,300 
Fort Worth 1,600 
REED ccccccoveccecs sees 





DE Vctdteaweeua eee nie 200 
BCE 100 
BPE seccoccccoonwaes 400 
Indianapolis ............ 400 
PEE. occcccasetoves 1,000 
CRED {cccccnccoceres 300 
 vescuxastenncneees 400 
oo. ea er 
TT (2 deeceae sas 100 
Oklahoma City .......... 2,200 
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Hogs. 


1934, 


3,500 


» 1934, 


7,000 
1,300 
3,400 
600 
300 
700 
800 


RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


Sheep. 
3,000 
500 
2,000 
700 
1,500 


100 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets, Thursday, June 28, 1934, 
as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 























































Hogs (Soft or oily hogs excluded): CHICAGO. E. ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL, 
Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.).........-. $3.75@ 4.35 $3.70@ 4.45 $3.10@ 4.00 $3.10@ 4.25 $8.25@ 4.25 
Lt. wt. (160-180 Ibs.) gd-ch ; 4.60 4.35@ 4.60 3.40@ 4.25 3.50@ 4.60 3.85@ 4.50 
(180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 4. 4.80 4.50@ 4.65 3.80@ 4.40 4.30@ 4.65 4.25@ 4.50 
Med. wt. (200-220 lbs.) gd-ch .65@ 4.90 4.55@ 4.65 4.20@ 440 4.40 4.65 4.25@ 4.60 
220-250 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 4. 4.90 4.55@ 4.70 430@ 445 445@ 4.65 4.35@ 4.6 
vy. wt. lbs.) gd-ch Ti 4.90 4.50@ 4.70 4.30@ 4.50 445@ 465 425@ 4.46 
(290-350 Ibs.) gd-ch........... . 4.90 4.50@ 4.60 4.00@ 4.40 440@ 4.60 4.10@ 4.49 
Pkg. sows (275-350 lbs.) good .. 4.35 3.75@ 3.90 3.80@ 3.85 4.00@ 4.15 3.90@ 3.95 
(350-4425 Ibs.) good ......... ‘ 4.25 3.70@ 3.85 3.75@ 3.85 3.85@ 4.05 3.70@ 3.99 
(425-550 lbs.) good .. x 4.10 3.65@ 3.80 3.75@ 3.80 3.70@ 3.90 3.60@ 3.80 
(275-350 Ibs.) medium 3.6: 4.00 3.60@ 3.75 2.65@ 3.75 3.60@ 3.85 2.75@ 3.85 
Sltr. pigs (100-130 Ibs.) gd-ch... 2.75@ 3.75 3.00@ 3.60 2.50@ 3.25 2.25@ 3.25 2.50@ 3.25 
Av. cost & wt. Wed. (pigs excl.) 4.65-252 lbs. 4.64213 lbs. 4.18-257 lbs. 4.47-212 Ibs. ........., 

Sltr. Cattle Calves & Vealers: 

STEERS (550-900 LBS.) : 
CRED ccccccevccccvevesnesees 6.25@ 8.50 Her 7.75 6.25@ 8.00 6.50@ 8.00 6.15@ 8.15 
GOGO wccccccecccccccevecceceve 5.75@ 7.50 5.75@ 7.50 5.50@ 7.25 5.75@ 7.25 5.40@ 7.15 
BEER csceccecceccccccescecs 4.75@ 6.00 4.50@ 6.25 4.50@ 6.00 4.25@ 5.75 4.60@ 5.75 
MN fe eae a 3.25@ 4.75 3.50@ 4.50 3.00@ 4.50 3.25@ 4.25 3.25@ 4.75 
STEERS (900-1100 LBS.) : 
NOD ccccccuvesecesesicsssee 7.50@ 9.50 7.50@ 8.75 7.25@ 9.00 7.25@ 8.75 7.25@ 8.85 
DE. cvccveccbveseacecectonces 6.00@ 8.25 6.00@ 8.50 6.00@ 8.25 6.00@ 8.00 5.65@ 7.75 
ED vrncowscvcacseveve 4.75@ 6.50 4.50@ 6.50 Fett 4 6.50 4.50@ 6.75 4.65@ 6.35 
GHD avcccvevcvccscvevesec 3.50@ 5.00 3.50@ 5.00 3.25@ 4.75 3.25@ 4.50 3.25@ 4.8 
STEERS (1100-1500 LBS.): 
CEGD cccedccccesccscsseseeus 8.50@10.35 8.50@ 9.35 8.25@ 9.50 8.00@ ooee 9.35 
EE 60cccewooeees nett secede 6.50@ 9.25 6.50@ 8.75 6.50@ 8.50 6.75@ 6.35@ 8.40 
WOE ccccceteevcccssecsosee 5.25@ 7.75 5.00@ 7.50 4.75@ 7.50 5.00@ 5.00@ 6.85 
STEERS (110-1300 LBS.): 
GROMCR 000 ccccccccccccccccece 9.50@10.35 8.75@ 9.35 -50@ 9.50 8.75@ 9.50 8.40@ 9.35 
WE. Kiwedcencacciceneceweeeme 7.75@ 7.50@ 8.75 7.50@ 8.50 7.25@ 8.75 7.00@ 8.40 
HEIFERS (550-750 LBS.) : 
GNSS ccccccdccccceccescesecs 5.75@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.75 5.75@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.65 5.85@ 6.75 
GE coccccsevcescectceccoses 5.00@ 5.75 5.50@ 6.25 5.00@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.85 
NG. ecccccccniccceese -eseee 2.50@ 5.00 2.75@ 5.50 3.00@ 5.00 3.00@ 5.00 2.85@ 5.23 
HEIFERS (750-900 LBS.): 
GER. cccsvedccscceseseneceese 5.GOR F.0D vccccccss 5.25@ 7.00 5.25@ 6.75 5.25@ 7.00 
DL! Jc oie ohiu se. qwen ed er A 8S Brrr rrr 3.00@ 5.25 3.25@ 5.25 3.00@ 5.40 
COWS: 
GED edn éucvacenwesteesesosese 3.75@ 5.00 3.25@ 4.00 ~3.50@ 4.50 . 1 -40@ 4.50 
 c¢bcmcnecteccsess<os 2.35@ 3.75 2.25@ 3.25 2.25@ 3.50 .25@ 35@ 3.65 
ROUGEE GUE ceccnccocceseescs 1.50@ 2.35 1.00@ 2.25 1.35@ 2.25 1.00@ 5@ 2.35 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 
OE. 64.00 cacercoccecevedsecnce 3.00@ 3.75 3.15@ 75 2.85@ 3.50 3.00@ 3.50 2.85@ 3.15 
CUb-MOE, ccccccecccccvccsceces e 35@ 3.5 2.00@ 3.15 2.25@ 3.00 2.00@ 3.00 1.75@ 2.85 
VEALERS 
GEER. ceccecccccecscvceccecee 4.00@ 5.75 3.50@ 4.50 3.50@ 5.00 3.75@ 5.50 3.50@ 4.50 
MOTE ccccccccccccccsescoece 3.50@ 4.00 2.25@ 3.50 2.50@ 3.50 2.75@ 3.75 2.75@ 3.50 
CUl-COM. ccccccccccccccccceces 2.50@ 3.50 1.50@ 2.25 1.50@ 2.50 1.50@ 2.75 150@ 3.00 
CALVES (250-500 LBS.): a 
GEER.  ccvccccvcccccccccecoes 4.00@ 4.25 4.50@ 6.00 3.50@ 5.50 3.25@ 5.75 300g 6.00 
CONE, cecicccicccecceccccess 2.50@ 4.00 2.50 50 2.00@ 3.50 1.50@ 3.75 2.00@ 3.75 
Sltr. Sheep & Lambs: 
SPRING LAMBS: we 
CHOICE coccccccccccccccscecsecs 8.50@ 8.85 8.25@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.50 
GOOd .ccccccccccccccsccccccees 8.00@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.25 7.25@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.00 
PROG cc cccccccecccacccccesos 6.50@ 8.00 6.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.25 6.25@ 7.50 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
(90-110 Ibs. ey 
GE.-CR.  cccccccccccccscccoesce 6.00@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.30 5.85@ 6.35 5.7 6.50 
Medium .cccpecccccccceccccces 5.75@ 6.15 5.25@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 5.85 5.00@ 6.00 
EWES (90-120 LBS.) : at 
RRM ee hat ca ba daraaiuiiials 1.75@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 1.50@ 2.40 1.50@ 2.00 
20.15 
on” — ees 1.50@ 2.15 1.00@ 2.00 1.00@ 2.00 2.25@ 1.75 1.50@ 2.0 
(All weights) Com-med 1.00@ 1.75 -50@ 1.75 .50@ 1.50 .75@ 1.50 1.00@ 2.0 
LAUGHTER REPORTS New York & 34,131 37,3% 
S Oklahoma City ise ay 
Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- jyunyer... 12)! 10.157 11,038 

SIONER show the number of livestock slaugh- St Paul 18.070 30,394 

tered at 16 centers for the week ending June 23, jfrijwaukee ........ccecee 7,239 10,175 

1934. ——— ae 

CATTLE. 385,306 623,772 
Week on 
ended week, GUENRO .osccccee 47,416 
June 23. 1933. cee City .. a 
PO cdctcnnveunese 43,701 Re © GE. evisscsadscveseccs 25,77 

a COP ncvksvecesee 29,521 TU,G6e «=Teee Mt. Tals... ..ccescce 28,002 

errr 25,168 SEGEE GE. FOGODR cecccvecccscce 21,268 

East St. Louis.......... 18,053 3 OES ee en 9 7,871 

Bt. JOUR .ncccccccccces 10,021 ee Se 2 2,484 

MEE sca cekcaceoees 1,732 Fort Worth 7 ie 

WECMER cccccsccccccsces 1,541 Philadelphia 6 7,107 

Fort Worth ......----.- 6,984 Indianapolis 2 42 

Philadelphia ........+++- 1,888 New York & Jersey City. 57,117 70,674 

Indianapolis ..........-- 2,300 Obklehoms City .......c0» 1, 1,945 

New York & Jersey City. 8,515 COUGNEE  cccccceeseeves 4 7,548 

Oklahoma City ........- 4,727 Denver .....seeeeeeeeees 1 Le 

Cincinnati Ree 3 2,% 

Denver MUWEUEGE cece ccdecsscos 154 

St. Paul .... - — ‘= 

Milwaukee NOE ickcbwavixigiteses 210,776 265,019 

a 
OE (ck cp ondeneecwdes s 
aie YARDS MANAGER PASSES. 

CE ees ea eer ¥ 157,308 J. W. S. Hutchings, general manager 

Renses City aoe 79.677 of the Oklahoma City Stock Yards, died 

un wt. heels. .2.-.>- 60.956 in Oklahoma City this week. Mr 

St. Joseph .....-++++++++ 24.550 37.293 Hutchings was formerly superintendent 

CG cc dccccvcesses the J,Vo) . 

nh al aaa 12129 of National Stock Yards at East St 

Fort Worth ~::; Louis, going to the Oklahoma City post 

Philadelphia 17,009 tion in 1910 

Indianapolis 30,045 n . 


The National Provisioner 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


ases of livestock by packers at principal 
Py for the week ending Saturday, June 23, 





$934, with comparisons, are reported to THE 
TIONAL PROVISIONER as follows: 
CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
d Co. 5,415 3,990 3,005 
rs Oe. ..-.--- 5133 3,468 4,961 
Morris & CO. cccccccccce 3,004 1,981 
Wilson & Co. 3,829 6,815 2,510 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co. 679 sees 
G. H. Hammond Co. . 2,722 12,898 tose 
ShippeTS «++ eeeeeeeeeeers 12,793 2,209 549 
BR ca vsanameaeewins 21,148 30, 384 606 
nan Pkg. Co., 5,110 hogs; Hygrade Food 
here Corp., 3,077 hogs; Agar Pkg. Co., 4,028 


gs. 
“ Total: 54,723 cattle, 18,975 calves, 58,864 hogs, 
13, at sheep. 

Not including 1,771 cattle, 2,200 calves, 37,060 
hogs and 19, 145 sheep oe hy ‘direct. 








KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
and Co..... 4,425 2,359 4,532 4,805 
any Pkg. Co..... 3,544 1,194 1,522 65,659 
Morris & Co.......- 5 467 once 4,358 
—, & Co........ 4,612 1,776 5,734 3,906 
& CO.ceceee 3,492 1,417 — 3,647 
t Pkg. Co. ..-. ooee cove 
Inependent P = eeees 4,297 343 3,119 725 
Total ..cccccceees 21,965 7,556 17,514 23,100 
OMAHA, 
Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co......++-. 6,758 7,503 3,817 
Cudahy Pkg. C0...cceeee 6,660 5,489 6,655 
Dold Pkg. C0.....eeeees 953 6,887 sess 
Morris & CO....e-eeeeeee 2,769 1,376 2,220 
Swift & CO...-sseeeeeees ,208 4.956 5,542 
Others ...ccccccccccccecs ee. 20,649 


Pre Pkg. Co., 5 cattle; Geo. Hoffman Pkg. 

88 cattle; Grt. Omaha Pkg. Co., 38 cattle; 
an Pkg. Co., 97 cattle; J. Roth & Sons, 102 
cattle; So. Omaha Pkg. Co., 54 cattle; Lincoln 
Pkg. Co., 339 cattle; Nagle Pkg. Co., 43 cattle; 
Sinclair Pkg. Co., 41 cattle; Wilson & Co., 604 
cattle; Hunter Pkg. Co., 603 cattle. 


















































Total: 26.312 cattle and calves, 46,860 hogs 
and 18,240 sheep. 
EAST ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 2,053 2,929 6,811 7,108 
Swift & Co......... 2,675 3,942 3,467 5,794 
Morris & Co 835 853 1,795 ane 
Hunter Pkg. C 1,440 oon 801 403 
Heil Pkg. Co.. esas 1,742 noes 
Krey Pkg. er 2,714 
Laclede Pkg. 169 971 Saat 
Shippers ...ccccccee 3,894 17.879 2,660 
GUNES ccccccccccces 3,088 8,943 678 
eee 13,765 11,698 47,123 16,643 
Not including 1,818 cattle, 3,762 calves, 24,465 
hogs and 3,927 sheep bought direct. 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Sieloff Pkg. Co. 30 3 908 
Krey Pkg. ) oo eene 407 
Laclede Pkg. Co.... 52 533 
Sokolik Pkg. Co..... 152 reese 
Glazer Pkg. Co..... cece os 
SE. Waswensacas seein 865 
_ «sR S eae 408 268 
SNES eerste 642 : 2,981 1,442 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
WOE B OO. icccces 2 3.369 1,406 12,762 12.211 
Armour and Co..... 3,658 1,215 11,614 7,007 
GD Aeccvencecces 1,417 296 385 1,664 
ME Mdoeccsneme 8,444 2,917 24,761 20,882 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co... 178 
Armour and Co. 448 
et @ O0.......-. & 180 
erates oe 
.,.., ., oan 25 
ME Seek dccewaee 12.624 831 30,416 5,194 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 1,360 773 =-1,482 788 
Wilson & Co....... 1,327 841 1,518 712 
ss RR 210 69 429 sess 
Total . 2,807 1,683 3,379 1,500 
Not including 89 cattle; 58 calves, and 908 
hogs bought direct. 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg, oe 546 381 906 2,368 
Dold Pkg. Co...... 309 74 542 21 
Wichita D. B. Co... 18 = 
Dunn-Ostertag ...__- 68 as wae 
Fred W. Dold & Sons. 80 "378 
Sunflower Pp kg. Co. 65 171 
Total Psiekee tec a 1,086 086 455 1,997 2,389 
Not including 1,715 hogs bought direct. 


Week ending June 


30, 1934 




















DENVER. 





























Cattle. Calves. Hogs 
Armour and Co..... 1,142 104 2,712 
Swift & Co......... 799 170 =. 2,262 
Others ...cccccceees 1,464 230 482,647 
Total cccccccccece 3,405 504 7,621 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
2,872 4,332 8,029 
- 559 1,593 eeee 
4,288 7,079 12,135 
ee 125 coos 
1,202 21 5,267 
sooseceves Ge 6D cece 
----16,440 15,830 25,431 
MILWAUKEE, 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 2, otf 7,314 7,852 
R. Gumz & C rane 17 
Armour and Co eeee 
U. S. Government eco 
Shippers . 152 
RNOES - cccecs 
Total ............ 6,554 11,723 8,028 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs 
Kingan & Co...... . 2,069 831 13,008 
Armour and Co..... °508 987 1,963 
Hilgemeier Bros. .. 10 ecoe§ «621,157 
Brown Bros. ...ccce 92 31 105 
Stumpf Bros. ...... cece one 118 
Meler Pkg. Co...... 86 14 183 
Ind. Prov. Co....... 5 13 169 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. 30 265 
Maass-Hartman Co.. 41 9 cee 
Art Wabnitz ...... e 4 38 ocak 
aa 1,057 2,086 20,870 
REED ccccvccccoses + 112 459 
WOE sacenncscsgs 4,312 4,071 38,297 
CINCINNATI, 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
S. W.. Gale Game.. cece 5 oees 
Ideal Pkg. Co...... cece 466 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co. 1,605 795 3,539 
Kroger G. & B. Co. 93 108 1,116 
J. Lohrey Pkg. Co.. 1 wate 255 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 25 2,905 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 10 eens eineie 
J. Schlachter & Sons 177 253 ones 
J. & F. Schroth Co. 17 2,642 
John F. Stegner Co. 326 28: tana 
eee 3,340 3,027 14,240 
Ge kséccanmsaech 976 596 365 
WOE savxtessences 6,581 5,072 25,528 
Not including 1,661 cattle, 185 calves, 














hogs and 1,006 sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 





Sheep. 
611 
il 


225 





954 


Sheep. 
2,158 





4,140 
Sheep. 
310 
3,956 
"129 


109 
14,727 
378 





29,609 
1,736 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended June 23, 1934, with comparisons: 








CATTLE, 
Week 
ended, 
June 23. 
SD <2 acai ieee aiid 54,723 
Kansas City . Pere 
oo 26,312 
meee WE. TOME scvcccces 13,765 
i _ aeeeekers 642 
ee” 44 
eee 12,624 
Oklahoma City ......... 2,895 
ME ic00teerrnenee ts 1,086 
MI Soa cca/enie ccters sletefad 3,405 
=. Bese 16,440 
eee 6,554 
Indianapolis ............ 4,312 
WENOMNUNE. 65s «nnewasanen 3,340 
WD. 2s0ncccesésicased 
CD cncive-ccibsmercwens 
Kansas City 
SD: 5 aahit Sidtaaie ia enacoredty 
East St. Louis 
St. Louis 


St. Joseph .. 
Sioux City .. 
Oklahoma Cit 
Wichita 
Denver 

St. Paul 
SE cnnycnacigdeara 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 





WORE. cdncrceveuesneeay 327,506 
SHEEP. 

MND ius cinisinmaiadereilats 13,612 
Memes GUY .ceccscites 23,100 
eee 18,240 
a eee 16,643 
Se: SN am-aadinimsiass ene 1,442 
eee 20,882 
.. f see 5,194 
Oklahoma GE esuscnce< 1,500 
Oe 2,389 

Der UGE ecensinesececoees 34,647 


Prev. 
week, 
40,200 
15,890 
25,097 
10,607 





29,205 
16,519 


321,005 





14,611 


Cor. 
week, 
1933. 
37,157 





136,574 


78, 197 





501,497 


19,650 
35,326 
19.564 
35,72 59 

















Be, Ba ce cvccweveccvcece 3,327 2,933 2,818 

Milwaukee .............. 954 826 764 

Indianapolis ............ 4,140 2,984 7,141 

Cancimnati ....cccccccces 14,727 18,067 19,068 

WE. ccccceviccccccece 160,797 142,400 208,902 
a 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods: 


RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Mon., June 18.........16,898 4,235 
es., June 19........11,774 5,180 
ed., June 20........13,673 3,266 
Thurs., June 21...... 7,592 3,418 19,0 7,968 
Fri., June 22......... 5,874 2,976 15,987 5,316 
Sat., June 23......... 3,000 500 8,000 3,000 


Hogs. Sheep. 






Total this week......58,811 19,675 101,974 32,841 

Previous week .. 41,264 10,737 100.025 36,886 

Year ago ..... x 8,137 169,351 55,453 

Two years ago..... .-83,818 8,100 80,595 61,657 
SHIPMENTS. 


Cattle. Calves Hogs Sheep. 











Mon., June %. secesees 3,982 Tk Ba ccce 
Tues., June 19........ 2,620 n’!lU Ll 
Wed., June 20........ 3,671 85 3,213 16 
Thurs., June 21....... 1,505 12 1,592 32 
WEL, FERS Be. ccccces 793 90 3,096 335 
Sat., June 23..... Se ae ee 
Total this week...... 12,795 268 12,277 383 
Previous week . -12,208 217 ~=8,929 ae 
Year ago ..... 12,167 141 8,248 

Two years ago........ 9,057 260 17,770 1, St 


Total receipts for month and year to June 23, 
with comparisons 








——Jun — Year. 
1934. 1933. 1934. 1933. 
| eae 159,458 132,874 1,097,892 873, 777 
Calves - 44,136 34,245 277,752 219,097 
Hogs .. -390,721 524,657 3,407,396 3, 2643 51 
WO: Rbtcaxtene 125,262 156,503 1,316,881 1,710,477 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 


Week ending June a: rs $4.65 $1.50 $ cs 
Previous week 4.00 8.3 








‘eeabes -50 ‘ 
SEE 6000 t4decceueeean 580 4.45 2.35 7. 20 
SEE. “Sa hdceseees. Sinica 6.90 3.85 1.75 5.75 
MD) #G500KK cnceneesee 7.10 6.60 1.50 7.15 
Mn -eiassseneaesaenes 9.85 9.65 2.85 11.65 
MEE  sicvdskvasauseqane 14.55 10.85 5.85 14.95 
Av. 1929-1988 ..... $8.85 $7.10 $2.85 $ 9.35 

SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended June 23..... 42,954 79,868 27,236 
Previous week ............ 26.998 91,664 32,344 
DE sccenuwvedseeneedasees 26,600 162,300 52,100 
eae 23,500 78.900 55.800 
WORD .crccccvcccccccccccessS2,000 100,000 60.100 
BED  Socushsceentneeneuness 79,900 139.200 48,900 
BE sketeecusbadueen cocnus 30,400 102,300 42,200 
*Saturday, June 16, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 














Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs with comparisons: 
No. Avg. ——Prices 
Ree’d. Wet. Top. Avg. 
*Week ended June 23. = 000 239 $5.25 $ 4.65 
Previous week ....... 00,025 233 4.90 4.00 
EE. Gciccabecnsieemenice 169,351 253 4.75 4.45 
ED Svnbninwnsvcesesee 80,555 246 4.50 8.85 
EL Vnteunsncaweneie 126,268 251 7.60 6.60 
EE Mata:ccgivepoewianied 162.240 247 10,40 9.65 
WE. séencowineeveates 122,327 247 11.50 10.85 
Av. 1929-1933 ..132,200 “248 $ 7.75 $ 7.10 
*Receipts and average weights for week ending 


June 23, 1934, estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended June 22, 1934, with com- 
parisons: 


Week ended Dume BB... 2.0 ccccssccsesccsees 99,946 
ge RL. MEP EERE ELE 182.836 
BD 4c cndk0tadancesveseeeresbinks swede 165.249 
DEO vein dcneenvsineccnsdcdevveddcesuqeeness 81,650 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 











and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
June 28, 1934, were as follows: 
Week 
ended Prev. 
June 28. week. 
Packers’ purchases 51,180 
Direct to packers 86.975 
Shippers’ purchases 12,230 
SE: vc ce caicnnclgnaencdagesiawion 101,515 100,385 


HOG CUTTING TEMPERATURES. 


What are proper temperatures for 
cutting hogs? See “PorK PACKING,” The 
National Provisioner’s latest book. 
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U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
week ended Friday, June 22, 1934, as re- 
ported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 








Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

June 22. week. 1933. 
CRICREO 2 cccccccccccccece 99,926 115,893 165,249 
Kansas City, Kans....... 42,493 62,169 79,677 
Omahe .nccccccccccccccce 30,643 44,069 654,441 
St. Louis & B. St. Louis. 46,422 61,086 87,451 
Sioux City ...cccccccece 18,414 22,184 41,834 
St. Joseph ............-. 23,040 28,758 36,370 
St. Paul .........+-++++. 27,487 29,708 86,523 
N. Y., Newark & J. C.. 48,021 34,754 38,578 
Deteh ccccccccesecseses 321,466 398,616 540,123 

Xd 


LIVESTOCK AT 62 MARKETS. 


Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 62 leading markets in May, 1934: 


Total 
Local ship- 
Receipts. slaughter. ments. 
CATTLE. 

TE cccencccscceve 1,191,652 751,331 429,285 
May av. 5 years...1,011,573 592,713 410,857 
CALVES. 
yee ere 617,381 458,111 162,336 
May av. 5 years... 525,247 369,959 155,140 
HOGS. 

Total ...ccccccccce sd Ot eee 2,271,050 798,264 
May av. 5 years...3,170,877 2,131,697 1,038,493 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Total .....ceceeees 2,114,275 1,013,621 1,103,584 
May av 5 years...2,429,852 1,298,503 1,135,096 
fe 


MARCH MEAT CONSUMPTION. 


Federally-inspected meats apparently 
available for consumption during 
March, 1934, with comparisons, as re- 
ported by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics: 


Consumption, Per capita, 
Ibs. Ibs. 


BEEF AND VEAL. 


March, 
March, 1933 


& 
-_ 
= 
S 
ees 
on 


PORK (INC. LARD). 


March, 1934 ..........536,000,000 4.2 
March, 1933 ..........561,000,000 4.5 
LAMB AND MUTTON. 
Bete, TES ccccsvcses 52,000,000 0.41 
March, 1083 .....cccce 58,000,000 -46 
— fe 


WANT MORE NEUTRAL LARD. 


Encouragement of hog production in 
Germany to increase the output of neu- 
tral lard has been one of the principal 
features of the program of domestic 
production of fats. Steps of impor- 
tance taken for the promotion of the 
fat industry by the German govern- 
ment so far are the placing of all ani- 
mal and vegetable fats under a national 
monopoly, reducing materially the im- 
ports of butter and lard by a quota 
system, and subsidizing the production 
of neutral lard from domestic hogs. 

Efforts of the government have been 
concentrated on animal fats since the 
possibilities of the production of domes- 
tic vegetable oils are limited and the 
expansion of butter production appears 
impracticable under present conditions. 
Neutral lard has seemed to offer the 
only alternative. 

oi 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to June 29, 1934, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
68,344 quarters; to the Continent, 9,041. 
Exports the previous week were: To 
England, 149,313 quarters; to Continent, 
2,342. 
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APRIL LARD EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard, neutral lard and 
cooking fats other than lard, with coun- 
tries of destination, are as follows: 





Other 
cook- Neutral 
Lard, ing fats, lard, 
Ibs. lbs. Ibs. 

Belgium .....e.sseee. 627,953 756 89,240 
Denmark .........4-- 16,500 «++. 70,845 
Finland ...ccccccccecs 60,5 eens Reefs 
PEARCE ccccccccccccce 20,412 658 6,559 
SE §«scsccecocess 3,134,511 7,700 ees 
GEPGREE cccccccocece 7,560 esee 
DURE ccccescceccsccce 517,390 exe coee 
M., G. & Cyprus...... 115,760 eee wee 
Netherlands .......... 449,075 ae 38,405 
BEWEE ceccecocoseses 11,275 webie 13,384 
a ae 104,177 ES Gad 
BWOGER ccccccccccccce 16,523 eoee 80,693 
Bwiteeriand ..cccccces ceeccecs ote wraime 
United Kingdom ..... 21,648,993 7,433 42,917 
GRRRED cccccccceccces 75,530 1,833 oewe 
Br. Honduras ....... 28,367 5,701 
Costa Rica ..cccccces 436,400 5,108 
Guatemala ......c.e0. 228,666 18,376 
FRCRTASUR cccccccccece 12,652 581 
PURER wecesccccecee 448,665 19,490 ° 
BONEN cccccvccecece 30,700 o<ee wnien 
BEORESD cccsccccceecees 7,215,162 7,403 808 
SUMMEIGR cccccccccceccs 14,126 cone asee 
COD scevccovesevceee 1,828,724 2,348 
BR: TD ceccccccecs 549,570 16 
Neth. W. Indies .... 12,060 31,987 
Haiti, wr 5 386,698 alee 
Var ae SE Ge Brcevess 23,746 19,932 
APPONTINA ceccccccccce sevces 23,947 
COMTEIIE cccccccccces 87,148 22,559 
UNE ccceccccccccce 827,631 
WERESEEED cccecccesove 332,765 5,122 
PP ee eee 14,107 
Un. of So. Africa..... 12,220 350 
ee SEED seccccee § § savves 21,686 
Canary Islands ...... 27,16 eae 
GH eecericccecccee 41,307 36,972 oree 

THAME cvcccccccevecs 39,349,946 234,225 292,851 

ae $2,195,206 $22,605 $17,150 

April exports compare with March exports of 
39,492,791 lbs. of lard, 222,337 lbs. of other cook- 
ing fats and 352,141 lbs. of neutral lard. 

ee 


EXPORT RATE FOR BBL. PORK. 


Shipments of barrelled pork from 
Chicago to St. Johns, N. F., St. Pierre 
and Miquelon will carry packinghouse 
products export freight rates, in ac- 
cordance with a recent ruling of the 
freight traffic managers’ committee of 
the trunk and New England lines. Pre- 
viously product shipped to St. Johns 
has been classed as domestic and car- 
ried the domestic rate. Barrelled pork 
currently takes a fifth class rate of 
5344c, whereas under the new arrange- 
ment the rate will be 33c to New York 
and 81c to Montreal. The effective date 
has not yet been set. 


— 
NEW TANNER DIRECTORS. 


Directors-at-large have been elected 
to the Tanners’ Council of America for 
the purpose of providing geographical 
and group representation for those 
branches of the industry not ade- 
quately represented in the past. Direc- 
tors-at-large elected for the year ended 
October 18, 1934, are David B. Eisen- 
drath, B. D. Eisendrath Tanning Co.; 
Edwin E. Eisendrath, Monarch Leather 
Co.; Edwin A. Gallun, A. F. Gallun & 
Sons Corp.; Jonas Greenebaum, J. 
Greenebaum Tanning Co., and Samuel 
Bloom, S. H. Frank & Company. 


ae ae 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended June 23, 1934: 














Week Ending New York. Boston. Phila. 
June 23, 1934........ 22,351 Se cewees 
June 16, 1934........ 8 ry ee 
June 9, 1934........ ) |” Bete eee 
June 2, 1934........ . reer 8,000 

428,539 27,001 39,763 
June 24, 1933........ a’ 6586 «eeeva 
June 17, 1933........ 24,932 re 
347,154 24,258 89,371 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURE PRICES, 
Saturday, June 23, 1934—Holiday, 
Monday, June 25, 1934—Old Con. 


tradts—Close: Sept. 8.60@8.70; Dee. 
8.85@9.10; Mar. 9.20b; sales 8 lots, 
Closing 15@50 lower. 

Standard—Close: Sept. 9.30@9.49: 
Dec. 9.65n; Mar. 9.95 sale; June 10.23 
— sales 27 lots. Closing 30@49 
ower. 


Tuesday, June 26, 1934—Old Cop. 
tracts—Close: Sept. 8.55n; Dec. 8.90b; 
Mar. 9.20b; sales 4 lots. Closing 5 
lower to 5 higher. 

Standard—Close: Sept. 9.35b; Dee, 
9.60@9.75; Mar. 9.95 sale; June 10.20b; 
sales 66 lots. Closing 5 lower to 5 
higher. 


Wednesday, June 27, 1934—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: Sept. 8.30@8.40; Dee, 
8.65b; Mar. 8.95n; sales 5 lots. Closing 
25 lower. 


Standard—Close: Sept. 9.15 n; Dee, 
9.50@9.55; Mar. 9.80 sale; June 10,05 
=— sales 29 lots. Closing 10@20 
ower. 


Thursday, June 28, 1934—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: Sept. 8.20@8.30; Dee, 
8.55b; Mar. 8.80n; sales 5 lots. Closing 
10@15 lower. 

Standard — Close: Sept. 9.05@9.20; 
Dec. 9.43 sale; Mar. 9.67@9.70; June 
9.95 sale; sales 46 lots. Closing 7@13 
lower. 


Friday, June 29, 1934—Old Contracts 
—Close: Sept. 7.50n; Dec. 7.85n; Mar. 
7.95n; sales 9 lots. Closing 70@8 
lower. 

Standard — Close: Sept. 8.40@8.63; 
Dec. 8.70@8.75; Mar. 8.90@9.01; June 
9.20 sale; sales 126 lots. Closing 65@ 
77 lower. 


Notice: The Exchange will be closed 
on Saturdays from June 23rd to Sep- 
tember 1st, 1934, inclusive. 


HIDE MARKET INROADS. 


Estimates place the loss to the hide 
and leather industry due to the inroads 
of imitation leather at between $12, 
000,000 and $15,000,000 annually. At 
no time in its history, the Tanners’ 
Council of America states, “has the in- 
dustry been subjected to more ingenious 
and imitative practices on the part of 
other industries who are endeavoring 
to supplant leather as materials for 
making shoes and other leather goods.” 


A committee on replacements and 
substitutes has been appointed by the 
council which held its first meeting on 
June 22. While the committee recog- 
nizes the legitimate field of many of 
these materials in industry, it was 
brought out that unfair trade practices 
are indulged in by the imitation of 
leather so closely in appearance 
the public is being deceived as to the 
true nature of the materials from which 
their shoes and luggage are being 
made, because manufacturers of these 
materials fail to specify that they are 
not leather. A sub-committee on stamp 
ing and fair trade practices has 
appointed to study various phases 
this problem. 

oe 


WHEN YOU WANT A GOOD MAN, 
read the Classified advertising pagé 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


The National Provisione 
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Chicago. 


PACKER HIDES—tTrading in the 
packer hide market this week was con- 
fned to the movement of 14,500 native 
steers, extreme light native steers and 
native bulls early mid-week at steady 
prices, and 1,500 all-heavy native steers, 
which moved at a half-cent advance. 
All packers were involved in this lim- 
ited amount of business, and the take- 
off ran to straight June. A dull mar- 
ket has ruled since this trading. 

Market on light native cows is not 
very clearly defined. Offerings at last 
trading price remain unsold. It was 
indicated late this week that River 
point light cows could be sold at a half- 
cent decline, but no business resulted. 

Uncertainty regarding the size of the 
movement of drought cattle to market 
and the enforced slaughter of dairy 
herds in the near future has been the 
disturbing factor in this market. Heavy 
hides are wanted, and the outlook is 
for a scarcity of heavy stock. The 
differential between heavy and light 
hides is going to be governed entirely 
by the size of the drought enforced 
slaughter of thin light cattle. The un- 
certainty in this regard has not encour- 
aged buying of such hides. 

One packer sold 6,400 and another 
packer 2,000 June native steers at 10c 
for heavies and usual differential for 
lights at 9c; later, a packer sold 3,500 
lights at 9c, steady, and 1,500 all-heavy 
June native steers at 10%c, or 4c pre- 
mium for the heavies. One lot of 1,200 
June extreme light native steers sold 
at 944c, steady. 

Butt branded steers last sold at 10c, 
Colorados at 9%c. Last trading on 
heavy Texas steers, previous week, was 
at 10c, light Texas steers 9c, and ex- 
treme light Texas steers 9c. 

Heavy native cows last sold at 9c. 
Light native cows last moved at 9%c 
and very dull at present. Branded cows 
quoted 9c last paid. 

One packer sold 1,400 native bulls at 
6'4c, steady. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — Last 
trading in local small packer all- 
weights, May production of an outside 
plant, was at 94c for native steers and 
cows and 9c for branded, previous week. 
Market dull and nominally around half- 
cent lower for actual business at pres- 
ent. Outside small packer lots quotable 
at usual discounts, down to 74%4@8c for 
natives, according to description. 

Local small packer association at the 
close of last week sold 1,000 June ex- 
treme light native steers at 9%c, and 
2,000 June light native cows at 914c, 
steady prices. 

, The Pacific Coast market has been 
tied up for some weeks, due to long- 
shoreman’s strike. However, 5,600 hides 
sold locally this week at 7%4¢c for April 
and 8c for May steers and cows, flat, 
f.o.b. Butchertown. 


FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
Trading has been slow in South Amer- 
ican market. Late this week, 8,000 
Argentine frigorifico steers sold to Rus- 
Sia at 55 pesos, equal to 9rkc, c.if. New 
York, as against 60 pesos or 107s¢ paid 
two weeks ago. 


COUNTRY HIDES—Trading in coun- 


Week ending June 30, 1934 





Hide and Skin Markets 


try hides has been practically at a 
standstill. The threat of greatly in- 
creased supplies of light hides due to 
drought slaughter hangs over this mar- 
ket. With prospects of a plentiful sup- 
ply of packer light cows due to such 
enforced slaughter, buyers can see little 
profit in taking on country hides at 
present. On the other hand, holders 
of countries cannot afford to sell at 
the prices obtainable at present, result- 
ing in a very dull market. All-weights 
quoted about 7c, to possibly 7%4c, se- 
lected, delivered, for trimmed 47- to 48- 
lb. avge. Heavy steers and cows 6@ 
6%e,nom. Buff weights considered full 
price at 74 @7%4c, trimmed, although 
not offered this basis. Extremes might 
be sold at 8%c, trimmed, which is con- 
sidered full market. Bulls 3%@4c, 
glues 4@4%c. All-weight branded 5% 
@54¢, flat, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—The calfskin market 
has reversed its position, in that the 
call recently has been entirely for light 
calfskins; heavy skins appear very dull. 
Early this week one packer sold about 
13,000 and another packer 10,000 June 
light calf, under 9%4-lb., at 18c, or 144c 
advance over last sale. Later, the first 
packer sold balance of June light calf, 
10,000 to 12,000, at 12%c. Last trading 
in heavy calf, 9144/15-lb., was at 14%4c 
for May St. Louis calf; some heavies 
offered this basis. 


Car Chicago city 8/10-lb. calfskins 
sold at 10c, steady; car 10/15-lb. sold 
at 11c, off %c; light calf have enjoyed 
a better demand than heavies here also. 
Outside cities, 8/15-lb., quoted around 
10%4c; mixed cities and countries 94%@ 
10c; straight countries 8@8%c. Chi- 
cago city light calf and deacons last 
sold previous week at 80c. 

KIPSKINS—Last trading in packer 
kipskins was at llc for southern na- 
tives or on basis of 12c for northerns, 
May take-off; also at 10c for southern 
over-weights or basis 11c for northerns, 
and 10c for branded. Packers talk up 
> oo for northern natives but market 

ull. 

Car Chicago city kipskins sold late 
last week at 10%c, steady. Outside 
cities quoted 10@10%c; mixed cities 
and countries 9@9'%c; straight coun- 
tries about 8c. 

HORSEHIDES—Market fairly steady, 
with occasional sales in the range of 
$3.00@3.25 for choice city renderers 
and $2.75@3.00 for mixed city and 
country lots; No. 2’s 50c less. 

SHEEPSKINS — Dry pelts fairly 
steady at 18c for full wools, short wools 
half-price. Packer shearlings continue 
to fluctuate from week to week, with 
supplies fairly plentiful one week and 
rather scarce the next week. Last re- 
ported trade was a car at 70c for No. 
1’s, 55¢ for No. 2’s, and 40c for clips; 
two cars offered at present at 70c, 55c 
and 35c. Small packer shearlings quo- 
table about half-price. Winter pickled 
skins well cleaned up with $3.75@3.87%4 
per doz. last paid for the inferior qual- 
ity late skins; no trading reported in 
summer skins, as yet, but $4.75 per 
doz. asked. California spring lambs 
last sold at $4.25 per doz. straight 
run, with $4.50 or better obtained earli- 
er for selected lots. Packer spring 
lambs quoted $1.00 per cwt. live lamb, 






or 68@75c each; outside independent 
packers talking 90c per cwt.; outside 
small packers 50@55c each. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—Late last week, 
other New York packers sold their June 
native steers at 10%c, steady with - 
price paid earlier; this premium over 
the Chicago market is due to the large 
percentage of heavies in the New York 
slaughter. One packer also sold a car 
all-weight cows at 9c, steady. No trad- 
ing as yet on June butt brands and 
Colorados. 

CALFSKINS — Calfskin market not 
very well established; there has been a 
fair call for lights, but heavies rather 
weak. Collectors sold 5-7’s this week 
at 90c, or 10c over previous sale; col- 
lector’s 7+9’s last sold at $1.10, and 
9-12’s at $2.00. Packers’ 5-7’s quoted 
around 95c@$1.00 nom.; 7-9’s last sold 
at $1.20; 9-12’s sold last week at $2.25. 


ii 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended June 23, 1934, were 3,216,- 
000 Ibs.; previous week, 4,072,000 Ibs.; 
same week last year, 5,318,000 Ibs.; 
from January 1 to June 23 this year, 
116,238,000 lbs.; same period a year 
ago, 115,054,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended June 23, 1934, were 
6,415,000 lbs.; previous week, 8,996,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 7,177,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to June 23 this year, 
147,954,000 lbs.; same period a year 
ago, 133,938,000 Ibs. 

a 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended June 29, 1934, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
June 29. week. 1933. 
Spr. nat. 

Ye 10 @10%n10 @10%n 124%@13n 
Hvy. nat. 

WO. secure 10 10% @10 12% 
Hvy. Tex. strs. 10 @10 12% 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

SP @10 es e137 
Hvy. Col. strs. @ 9% 9% 12 


Ex-light Tex. 
ee @9 

Brnd’d cows. @ 9 

Hvy. nat. cows @ 9 


g 9 12n 
9 
9 12ax 
Lt. nat. cows @ 9%4ax 9% 12 12% 
Nat. bulls .. 6% 6% 10%@l1lin 
Brnd’d bulls. 54@ 6n 6n 9%@10n 
12%@14% 12 15n 18 20 
12 1 16 17 
lin 15 16 


1 
Kips, brnd’d, @10 10n 
Slunks, reg... 


@60 8 

Stunks, hris_ 35 50 35 @50 40 

Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
lc per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. 9n 9% 11%@12 
Branded .... 8i4n 9 11 11% 
Nat. bulls... 6 6% 6 64 9 9% 
Brnd’d bulls. 54n 5%4@ 6 8%@ 9n 
Calfskins ...10 11 10 11 15 

ME oseseae @ 10 

Slunks, reg..50 @60n 50 


Slunks, hris.25 @40n 25 40n 30 
COUNTRY HIDES. 


Hvy. steers.. 6 6% 64@6% 7 1% 
Hvy. cows .. 6 6% 6% 64 7 ™ 
DD ccccces 7%4@7% T%@ 8 814 
Extremes ... 8% 8%4@ 9 9 9% 
Se a 4 4 54@ 5% 
Calfskins 8 8% 8% lin 
a «snes es 8 8 8% 10n 
Light calf ..25 @35in 25 35n 50 65 
eacons ....25 @3in 25 35n 50 65 
Slunks, reg.. nm 20n 20n 
Slunks, hris. @10n 10n @10n 
Horsehides ..2.75@8.25° 2.75@3.35 2.75@3.35 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Phe. tambs..€B QI = ccccccse  cocccces 
Sml. pkr. 

lambs .....50 @* ovecenes 75 ee 
Pkr. shearlgs. 70 @75 85 90 
Dry pelts ... @13 13 14 @16 
















CHARLES W. BARTEL 





ANALYSIS..-CHEMICAL 


"W/E have been using Diamond 

Crystal Salt for the past five 
years,” says Charles W. Bartel, 
manager of the Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, Packing Company, 
wholesale dealers in beef, pork, 
veal, mutton, fancy sausages, and 
smoked meats. 

“During that time we have peri- 
odically tested other brands of 
salt,” he says, “but after each test 
we have come to the same conclu- 
sion: that Diamond Crystal Salt 
produces a better-flavored product 
at no extra cost.” 


TESTED OTHER BRANDS OF SALT— 
Always Returned to DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


That’s the experience of Charles W. Bartel, 
Manager, Grand Rapids, Mich., Packing Co. 


“We have found that Diamond 
Crystal Salt is uniform, mild, and 
a good guarantee for fancy flavored 
smoked meats and sausages.” 

Other quality packers, too, have 
found that because of Diamond 
Crystal’s purity and natural mild. 
ness, it does not burn the tissues 
of their meats while the native 
moisture is being extracted. Also, 
because of its flaky character, it 
rubs better and adheres to the meat 
without popping off. Diamond 
Crystal Salt Company, (Inc.), 250 
Park Avenue, New York. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT 


UNIFORM IN COLOR...PURITY...DRYNESS...SOLUBILITY... SCREEN 
ANALYS!IS...CHARACTER OF 


FLAKE 





























Clean and 
Wholesome 


Fresh meat cuts 
covered with 
WYNANTSKILL 
Stockinettes retain 
their clean, whole- 
some appearance in 
spite of rough han- 
dling, etc. Contami- 
nation is prevented, 
quality maintained. 


Complete range of 
sizes and shapes for 


Pat. Applied For 


**HALLOWELL” 


















all meat cuts. Write! 





Beef - Ham - Sheep 
Lamb -Bacon.- Frank 
and Calf Bags 


Beef Hindquarter 
Bag 





Write for Samples 


WYNANTSKILL MFG.C 


K. Higbie 


Fred K. 
417 8. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Il. 
E. J. Donahue 
471 Rossmore Road 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. Corona, L. I., N. ¥. 


1381 W. Oakdale Ave.. 
Columbus, Ohio 
C. M. Ardizzoni 
9042—4Ist Ave. 
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Fig. 1240-“‘Hallowell’’ Sausage - 
Stuffing Table 
Top is made either of Monel Metal, usually 15 gauge, 


or of 12 gauge steel, hot dipped galvanized; dished 
toward center to help draining. 


Flanges on sides 1” high. 

Stuffer end extends about 20” beyond body of table. 
Pipe Legs have adjustable ball feet. 

Strongly braced and welded throughout. 


Get BULLETIN 449 
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CHICAGO SECTION 


R. A. Rath, secretary, Rath Packing 
Co., Waterloo, Ia., was a business visitor 
in Chicago during the past week. 


John Cutting, advertising manager of 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, is rapidly con- 
valescing from appendicitis operation. 


Jay E. Decker, president, Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia., was 
in Chicago on business during the week. 

Paul A. Dett, general manager of 
Armour and Company’s plant at Sioux 
City, Ia., was in Chicago recently. 


Earle Morse of William Davies Co., 
Inc., Chicago, is spending a very de- 
lightful vacation in New England. 

Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four 
days of this week totaled 43,180 cattle, 
17,206 calves, 50,559 hogs, 10,948 sheep. 


Cc. L. Ashley, recently appointed as- 
sistant to O. A. Anderson, general man- 
ager of the industrial engineering de- 
partment at Armour and Company, has 
been called to Long Beach, Calif., by 
the death of his mother. 

Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended June 23, 1934, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Week Previous Same 
June 23. week. week, '33. 
Cured meats, Ibs. . .22,617,000 20,899,000 20,133,000 


Fresh meats, Ibs. . .42,878.000 49,250,000 41,262,000 
Lard, Ibs. ......... 4,609,000 9.457.000 4,824,000 


——— 


* 


ARMOUR EXECUTIVE DIES. 


Fred J. Reynolds, vice-president and 
purchasing agent of Armour and Com- 
pany, died by his own hand at his home 
in Glencoe, Ill., on June 22. He was 53 
years of age and had been ill for sev- 
eral months. Associated with the com- 
pany since 1896, Mr. Reynolds had been 
head of the purchasing department for 
many years and in 1931 was made a 
vice-president. At the time of his death 
he was characterized by president T. G. 
Lee as a “valued associate and friend,” 
and as “an active executive throughout 
his career.” Surviving are the widow, 
one son and two daughters. 


a 
NEW TULSA STOCKYARDS. 


Contract for the construction of 
Tulsa’s new stockyards project has been 
awarded by directors of Tulsa Stock- 
yards, Inc., to the Ellis Construction 
Co., Tulsa, with actual work scheduled 
to commence July 15. The plant will 
be located on a 20-acre site between 
Tulsa and Sand Springs, Okla., and 
adjacent to both a paved highway and 
a railroad, thus affording ample trans- 
portation facilities. It is expected that 
the plant will be ready for operation 
by early fall. Officers of Tulsa Stock- 
yards, Inc., are William M. Thompson, 
yresident: A. Y. Boswell, vice-presi- 
yy C. F. Tingley, treasurer, and El- 
on J. Dick, secretary. Directors: Wil- 
liam M. Thompson, A. Y. Boswell, J. 


W. Binding, W. 
Steffins. g G. Skelly and T. H. 


Week ending June 30, 1934 


SAUSAGE AND LARD BIDS. 


Bids on another allotment of farmer 
style sausage and refined lard for Porto 
Rico have been requested by the Fed- 
eral Surplus Relief Corporation under 
schedule 72. These bids will be opened 
on the morning of July 10. Awards 
will be made for 765,000 lbs. of lard 
and 189,000 Ibs. of sausage. Beans, 
corn meal, condensed milk and canned 
salmon are also included in the list of 
items in this schedule on which bids are 
invited. 

Lard must meet all federal inspec- 
tion requirements and be packed in 3-lb. 
pails, 20 pails to the case. 

The sausage must be manufactured 
in a federal inspected establishment, 
be made “preferably from a formula 
consisting of 50 to 75 per cent lean beef 
trimmings or boneless chucks, the bal- 
ance regular pork trimmings.” Beef 
or pork hearts up to 12% per cent and 
lean beef or pork cheek meat up to 
12% per cent may be used in the formu- 
la. No cereal can be used. The prod- 











TO PUSH SAN ANTONIO MARKET. 


Jas. A. Gallagher, jr., former manager 
of the Union Meat Company and regional 
chairman of the Southwestern region for 
the Institute of American Meat Packers, 
has assumed active management of the 
Union Stock Yards of San Antonio. 

Mr. Gallagher had been associated with 
the Union Stock Yards of San Antonio 
for a number of years as secretary, and 
on the death of his father, the late Jas. 
A. Gallagher, sr., succeeded him as gen- 
eral manager, both of the yards and of 
the Union Meat Company, which was re- 
cently purchased by Swift & Company. 
He will now devote his full time to the 
Yards company. 

San Antonio is one of the oldest-estab- 
lished markets and has a colorful historic 
background in the livestock industry. 
Under Mr. Gallagher’s direction it will 
keep pace with developing livestock and 
meat activities in this territory. 


uct must be smoked and well dried. It 
is to be stuffed in beef middles, pieces 
to weigh approximately 1 lb. each after 
smoking and drying, and packed in 
tight boxes of 50 lbs. net weight. 


eal 


MEAT INSPECTION CHANGES. 


Recent changes in federal meat in- 
spection are officially reported as 
follows: 

Meat inspection granted.—The Cud- 
ahy Packing Co., 17 End st., Fall River, 
Mass.; Albert A. Pincus, Inc., 124 N. 
Delaware ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Meat inspection withdrawn.—Kingan 
& Co., 212-214 E. Water st., Norfolk, 
Va.; Nations Best Kosher Provisions, 
Inc., 1692 Pacific st., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Sidney Packing Co., Sidney, Ohio; Mid- 
west Sausage Co., Inc., 442 W. Chicago 
ave., Chicago, Ill.; The Wm. Zoller Co., 
350 Spring Garden ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; From Subsidiary: United Veal and 
Mutton Co., under establishment 540, 
C. Lehmann Packing Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y 

Meat Inspection extended.—Continen- 
tal Sausage Co., New Bedford, Mass., 
to include Manuel A. Gaspar. 

Changes in name of the official es- 
tablishment.—Wilson & Co., 3916 Nor- 
mal ave., Chicago, Ill., and Brennan 
Packing Co., Inc., Empire Beef & Pro- 
vision Co., The Atlantic Lard Co., and 
T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd., instead of 
Brennan Packing Co.; Kosher Food In- 
dustries, Inc., 1115 Fleeman ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., instead of T. Krainin’s 
Provisions, Inc. 


fo 


SAUSAGE CODE HEARING. 
(Continued from page 14.) 


as a result of working under that code, 
employment and payrolls in the meat 
industry are substantially above the 
average of all manufacturing indus- 
tries. 

Opponents of Code. 

Presenting the opposing testimony, 
in the order of their appearance, were 
Wm. Whitfield Woods, President, In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers; 
William H. Gausselin of the Mutual 
Sausage Company, Chicago, chairman 
of the Committee on Sausage, Institute 
of American Meat Packers, and sec- 
retary of the Packers and Sausage 
Manufacturers Association of Chicago; 
W. D. Jones of Carl A. Weitz, Boston; 
Paul W. Trier of Arnold Bros., Inc., 
Chicago; J. Wilson, president, 
Batchelder, Snyder, Dorr & Doe Co., 
Boston; Neumann, secretary, 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York; H. H. 
Meyer, president, The H. H. Meyer 
Packing Co., Cincinnati; W. K. Bennett 
(representing V. D. Skipworth, presi- 
dent, Adolph Gobel, Inc.) New York; 
and A. W. Gilliam of the Institute’s 
Washington office. 

The three chief proponents taking 
the stand were James H. Ferguson, 
secretary of the New England Sausage 
Manufacturers Association; E. Bales- 
tier, Jr., executive secretary of the 
Metropolitan Prepared Meat Manufac- 
turers Association, Inc., and William 
Karlin, counsel for Locals 174, 211 and 
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gives superior results in every instance and insures high 

quality. It gives superior flavor because it is a spiced 

cure and gives inimitable goodness to cured meats. 

ults NEVERFAIL is the answer to all curing problems. Its 
es uniformity in use and unvarying results will build sales 


° R 
Curis and increase profits. Use it for greater sales! 


Also Manufacturers of the famous H. J. Mayer sausage seasonings 


t t e r NEVERFAIL never fails to give complete satisfaction. It The Man Who Knows 





u Ss e Beware of products bearing similar name—only H. J. 
L Mayer makes the genuine H. J. Mayer products listed. 
AIL |; 4 AEA) ERA 
EVERF | MARV ING A: e we 
N f 6819-27 S. Ashland Ave. Canadian, Office 
The Man You Know 


e Chicago, IIl. Windsor, Ont. 


» C-D Meat Grinder Plates | | - 
TRADE MARK and O-K Knives 


TRADE MARK 
































a ted bat ook 


The Most Serviceable and Economical in Existence 


~h-hs te 


An impartial test of 30,000 pounds large packers and over 75% of the 
of meat a day for two years and still leading sausage manufacturers in the 
in first-class condition—proves their country. There’s a reason! Send for 
superiority. Used exclusively by all further information and price list. 


THE SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS SALES CO. 


2021 Grace Street Chas. W. Dieckmann, Phone: LAKeview 4325 Chicago, IIlinois 


GUARD PROFITS WITH y ip 
FRANK BAGS bbobkg|| 
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1 
State 1637 : 
-— for samples write to — 222 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
¢ 
FRANK BAGS give complete protection Selling Agent ; 

from contamination, eliminate droppage 
| losses, guard against losses from rough T H E A D L e R C O M PA N Y \ 
or careless handling. Droppage savings CINCINNATI 1 
alone will pay the cost of FRANK BAGS! The World’s Largest Knitters of Stockinette Fabrics f 




















RANDALL STUFFER TUBES ||| For Quality Meat 


The purchase of Randall Stuffer Tubes Products 
means real efficiency and economy. They’re 


made of simulated German silver and guar- 

anteed not to tarnish, corrode or break. KUTMIXER 
The interior is perfectly smooth, thus per- 
mitting ready flow of material; highly pol- 
ished outside. Available in twelve con- Write for 


venient sizes. Will fit any make of stuffer. 
Write for details! 


R. T. RANDALL & COMPANY ||| THE HOTTMANN 
Equipment for Seuvssge Maseve MACHINE co. 
331-333 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 3325 ALLEN STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ARCHITECT 
Established since 1909 
PACKING PLANTS 










H. P. HENSCHIEN 


PLANT ADDITIONS 
RECONDITIONING FOR GOVT. INSPECTION 


59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 


























Broker 


Hoof and Horn 


GEO. H. JACKLE 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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422 of the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America. 


Hour and Wage Provisions. 


In supporting the code, counsel for 
the local unions of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America presented amendments, 
which follow in part: 


“Manufacturing employees” manu- 
facturing products covered by the pro- 
posed code shall be paid not less than 
the following rate of wages: 


“Ham-tiers and skinners, $42.30; 
ham-boners, $41.40; mixers, choppers, 
beef-boners, splitters, blockmen, smok- 
ers, cooks, stuffers, first cellarmen and 
lard-makers, $41.40; bologna makers, 
packing housemen and _ cellarmen, 
$38.70 per week; store tenders, $40.50 
per week; helpers and unskilled work- 
ers $25.00 per week; smokers of Ko- 
sher or kosher-style goods $50.40 per 


‘ week. 


“Employees engaged in wrapping and 
packaging shall be paid not less than 
at the rate of 50c per hour. 


“Apprentices shall be paid at the 
rate of not less than 50c per hour, pro- 
vided that not more than one appren- 
tice shall be allowed for every twenty 
employees and further provided that no 
employer shall increase the actual 
number of apprentices during the busy 
season. 


“No employee shall be permitted to 
work more than five days in any one 
week except executives, watchmen, 
firemen, and engineers. 

“No overtime is permitted except 
that the administrator may grant per- 
mission for same in the busy season, 
when and if in his judgment, labor in 
the industry is fully employed and 
conditions make such an order advis- 
able, and in such event, there shall be 
no more than eight hours overtime in 
any one week, 

“Overtime shall be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-half. 


“The national code authority shall 
consist of an equal number of members 
of the associations proposing this code 
and of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North Amer- 
ica, and one or more appointees of the 
Administrator, if he so desires. 

“Regional code authorities, whoever 
constituted shall consist of an equal 
number of members of truly represent- 
ative associations of the industry and 
of said union.” 


Week ending June 30, 1934 
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F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 








The code, as pases, contained pro- 
visions which would raise the present 
minimum wages of 30-42% cents an 
hour (as provided in the temporary 
labor code under which the meat pack- 
ing, wholesaling and sausage manu- 
facturing industry now is working) to 
50 cents an hour; it would limit the 
maximum of a day’s work to 8 hours, 
as compared with 10 hours in the pres- 
ent code; it would limit shipping clerks, 
delivery men and vehicle drivers to 44 
hours weekly, as compared with 48 
hours in the present code; it provides 
recommendations for upward adjust- 
ment of minimum wages but appar- 
ently makes no provision for downward 
adjustment at any time. 
Briefs May Be Filed. 

No decision was announced at the 
hearing, the meeting being recessed 
subject to the call of the Adminis- 
trator of the National Recovery Act 
if he so desires. Deputy Adminis- 
trator George Carlson, who presided, 
stated, however, that consideration 
would be given information submitted 
and that briefs would be received up to 
July 5. The Institute of American 
Meat Packers will file a brief in sup- 
port of the position of opponents of 
the proposed code, it announces. 

————— 


CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


Representatives of the traffic depart- 
ment of the Piggly Wiggly Corporation 
have filed an application with the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Southwestern 
railroads for reductions of from 3c to 
6c per 100 pounds in the rail rates on 
canned foods from various territories 
to the Southwest. 


Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany reports net income of $20,478,190 
for the fiscal year ended February 28, 
1934, compared with $22,732,792 in the 
preceding fiscal year. Net income for 
the recent period was equal to $8.94 
a share on 2,086,748 shares of common 
stock after dividend requirements on 
the 7 per cent preferred against $10.02 
a share in the preceding year. 


Sales of the Kroger Grocery and Bak- 
ing Company for the four weeks’ period 
ended June 16 increased $1,440,099 
over those of the corresponding period 
a year ago, the company announced to- 
day. Sales were $17,466,588 compared 
with $16,026,489 for the same period 
of 1933. 

National Tea Company reports sales 
of $4,796,725 for the four weeks ended 
June 16, compared with $4,743,075 in 
the corresponding period of 1938, in- 


crease of 1.13 per cent. Sales for the 
period were 2.94 per cent ahead of the 
preceding four weeks. For the 24 
weeks to June 16 sales totaled $27,- 
891,820 against $29,250,987, decrease of 
4.6 per cent. The company had 1,224 
stores in operation on June 16 com- 
pared with 1,324 a year earlier, decline 
of 6 per cent. 

McKesson and Robbins, Inc., had May 
sales of $9,979,156, gain of 16.9 per 
cent over $8,531,625 for May, 1933. For 
the five months ended May 31 the com- 
pany showed sales of $52,645,384 com- 
pared with $39,917,988 a year ago, gain 
of 31.8 per cent. 


a 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packers’, leather com- 
panies’, chain stores’ and food manu- 
facturers’ listed stocks, June 27, 1934, 
or nearest previous date, with number 
of shares dealt in during week, and 
closing prices, June 20, 1934: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended June June 
June 27. —June 27.— 27. 20. 
Amal. Leather. 200 4% 4% 4% a 

We, TR. cece cece Ss ae a 
Amer. H. & L. 100 7 7 7 7% 

We, FER. vices) caee serene init ixgaw' Se 
Amer, Stores.. 700 43 41 41 43 
Armour A, ....22,225 61% 5 6% 5% 

a Me eceece 12,350 3% 2 3 256 

Do. Til. Pfd.19,600 70% 64% ##$70% 67% 

Do. Del. Pfd. 1,100 91% 90 91 90 
Armour & Co. N.13,300 6% 5 6 
Armour & * 

W.. PR. wcrc 6,000 61% 58% 61% ane 
Beechnut Pack.. 300 64 681%, 63% 60% 
Bohack, H. C.. .... sae oases 4 
Chick. Co. Oil. 1,100 7 26% 27% 26% 
Childs Co. .... 2,040 7 6% 4 6% 
Cudahy Pack... 3,000 47% 45% 47} 46% 
First Nat. Strs. 2,300 65% 63 6534 
Gen. Foods ...16,700 32 31% 32 32 
Gobel Co. ..... 7,200 7 656 7 7% 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 10 126% 126% 126% 128% 

Do. New ... 310 141 139 139% 140 
Hormel, G. A.. = 1% 2 ets at) 

ade Food.. 3 E 

noe G. & B. 7,900 31% 30 31 30 
Libby McNeill.11,950 6% 5 5% BY 
McMarr Stores. .... cece eooe cece 5 
Mayer, Oscar... .... aceite saa emae 87 
Mickelberry Co. 5,200 1% 1% 15% 1% 
M. & H. Pfd.. 200 8% 9 9 
Morrell & Co... 500 47 455, 45% #47 
Se ee ere ee eee 1% 

WO. Thy. ssscce cence oneh eens «eben 4% 
Nat. Leather 950 1 1 1 1% 
Nat, Dee ..ese 8,1 13 12 12 13 
Proc. & Gamb..14,000 36 35 36 36 

Do. Pr. Pfd. 610 114 112% 113 114 
Rath Pack. .. ..-- A eske aoe. Se 
Safeway Strs... 4,100 51% 49% 50% 50% 

Do. 6% Pfd 07 105 106 104 

Do. 7% Pfd 410 111% 110 111 111 
Stahl Meyer .. .... eee <aae eee 5 
Swift & Co..... 74,100 18 17% 18 17 

Do, Intl. ....14,750 32 305% 315% 31 
Trans PorkK ... cweoe cove cece a 
U. S. Cold Stor. .... eee - aman aes, Se 
U.S. Leather. 1,300 9 814 8 9 

re 14 138% 14 14% 
Wesson Oil ... 1,900 22 22 22% zat 

Do. Pfd. .... 80 58 57% 58 58 
Wilson & Co...12,700 81% 6% 8 ™ 

Do. A. ......73,000 26 22 25% 23 

Do. Pfd. .... 6,500 83% 79 83 79 
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CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 23, 19384. 


Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
TAY ccccce 6.60 ee 6.60b 
BORE. cccce 6.90 6. 9214 6.90 6.90b 
GER, sevece 6.95 7.00 6.95 7.00b 
Ms, cevce cose aaa ieee 7.10b 
er 7.20 7.2214 7.20 7.22%4b 
Bk. . senaee 7.32% ‘ awe 7.32% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
SRF ccccse 9.37% 9.37% 
Sept. ..... 9.62% 9.62% 

MONDAY, JUNE 25, 1934. 

LARD— 
Me seenes 6.50 6.52% 6.47% 6.471%4b 
Sept. ..... 6.821 6.85 6.80 ' 3 
Os saccac 6.92% 6.921% 6.90 
VOU. cccee oses asne eee 
BOG. cecees 7.20 7.20 7.10 
GO. coccce 7.30 7.30 7.22% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 


9.37% 











LARD— 
July - 6.47% 6.57% 6.471% 6.50 
Sept 6.80 6.90 6.77% 6.80 
Oct - 6.95 6.9714 6.90 6.90ax 
BOTs wecee eos cece “nee 7.0 
Dec 7.10 7.17% 7.10 7.12% 
JOB. ccccces cece eee cece 7.25ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
TAY cccces cece 9.3744n 
Rept. ceces 9.55 9.55ax 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 1934. 
LARD— 
pre 6.4714 6.47% 6.40 6.45b 
Sept. ..... 6.80 6.80 6.70 6.75b 
OS, cccece 6.8714 6.87% 6.85 6.8714 
SS wiglinciee Seca ‘idea eae 6.974on 
es Kawase 7.10 7.10 7.05 7.05b 
GOR. cccces 7.20 7.20 7.12% 7.15ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
a  ceeede 9.30 iad awe 9.30 
Bee. coves secs eens owes 9.50ax 
THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 1934 
LARD— 
} Mere 6.4714 6.5714 6.4714 6.55b 
ees 6.75 6.8714 6.75 6.85b 
Ce. pees 6.9214 6.9714 6.92% 6.9714 
NG.” “eveem pend “wee rae 7.05b 
On. adeene 7.021% 7.20 7.0214 7.17% 
CUB. cvccss 7.121% 7.30 7.12% 7.30 
CLEAR BELLIES 
eee 9.30ax 
Wee shane asus 9.40ax 
FRIDAY, JUNE 29, 1934. 
LARD— 
eee 6.52% 6.55b 
es. wenen 6.85 6.87% 
cote es 6.95 6.97144b 
NG: @keas ee 7.05n 
Dec 7.15 7.20ax 
GO, wevees 7.27% 7.27 %ax 
CLEAR BELLIES 
July ...... 9.25 aa nies 9.25 
Sept. ..... 9.50 9.50 9.45 9.45 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nom; —, split. 


——4-—— 
Watch “Wanted” page for bargains. 


PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


2407 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO. ILL 
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CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
934. 


June 28, 
REGULAR HAMS. 
Green. 
BBD ccccccccccccccccosccees 14 
BEE atorcciddvesescocseunds 14 
| ere rr oe 14 
WE se¢ecctcverecescevevenss 14% 
10-16 FANGE ....cccccccccvces 14 
BOILING HAMS 
Green. 
SE Sears 1514 
BED cccccccesecescsoocceses 15% 
SPEED cocevecceccescccoceetes 15% 
BOSS FONTS oc ccccccccscccess 15% 
SKINNED HAMS 
Green. 
15% 
15% 
16 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12% 
11% 
11 
PICNICS. 
Green. 
Or © ec ceercsrivcevesncncass 9 
Pde  oneesesesessenbeweeses 9 
ED scccccesescaceccescsces 8% 
WED ccoccccvccececccceccese 8% 
MEE: kien ci atasebkedeecwese 8% 
Short Shank 14c over. 
BELLIES. 
(Square cut seedless) 
(S. P. 4c under D. C.) 
Green. 
| een ee ee 13% 
ae $000 60 s8SEeHonseeesenes 13% 
Lt ptiphtengseusdveawanacu 13% 
BPE Succenrsevecsonczeceece 13 
BED .Gs000esebeseeerevsedens 13 
BED Kceccececeoesssseresses 12% 





*Quotations represent No. 


D. S. BELLIES. 
Clear. 





OTHER D. 8S. MEATS. 


Extra Short Clears.......... 
xtra Short Ribs.......... 
Regular Plates 
Clear Plates 
MO GHEE cawawasedsvesene 
Green Square Jowls......... 
Green Rough Jowls.......... 


35-45 
35-45 
8 


LARD. 
Prime steam, 
Prime steam, loose 
Refined, boxed, N. Y.—Export 
Neutral, in tierces 
Raw leaf 


cash 


1 new cure. 


Rib. 


6 
556 
614 
5% 


. 6.60 

. .6.0214b 

unquoted 
75 








SPICES. 


(These prices are basis f.0.b. Chicago.) 


Whole. Ground. 

MUGMCR ccccccccccccccccccccccccs - 8% 10% 
GERMRTROR cccccccccccccccescccece oe B 17 

Dc cabeceedneenvecn¢eteeeuscene 13 17% 

} mad Sheek eeéeneesbeeeneseeees 7 8 
DE sneeéceqcaqccoscceceseeseses 10 
an BARES cccccccccscccccccceces 50 52 
POO ccccccccccececcccccsccecees we 16 

ce cca no neebeweute een 11 12% 
ES SEOEED wicwcvocevcnescoece wi 21 
UM rrr eee ae 16 

EN 40 cbbreccccaneveeweee 20 22% 





PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of oe products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States dur- 
ing the week ended June 23, 1934: 


PORK. 
From 
Week Week Nov.1, 
ended ended 1933, to 


June 23, June 24, June 93, 
4, 1933, 1934, 
bbls. bbls. bbis. 


_ 





tea oes a aoa dhe 30 65 2,227 
United Kingdom . ine oda 50 1,2%4 
Comtimemt ......... onoe 30 15 64 
Te EE: vcccntevesce pecan 299 

BACON AND HAMS. 
Mibs. Mibs. M Ibs. 

ME epee Gag eeeueeine 1,738 1,019 4 
United Kingdom ........ 1,578 861 86,027 
er 60 133 6,125 
» 0 SO UT capac ae 166 
Re ere ease eae 217 
Other Countries ........ 100 25 1,699 

LARD. 
M lbs. M lbs. M lbs, 

a 10,145 7,307 276,484 
United Kingdom ........ 9,068 5,021 198,543 
ON rT 403 2,286 172,628 
Sth. and Ctl. America.. 486 oeee 6,688 
West. BGS: on cccccesens 182 3,655 
Other Countries ........ 6 — 20 

TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Bacon and 
Pork, Hams, Lard, 

From Bbls. Mibs. M Ibs, 
\ a. eer 30 567 1,250 
BE cane cse-ene ere ease 5 208 
Philadelphia ...........- aot ives 150 
Baltimore .....ccccsecece wear bicies 12 
eee nies cata 196 
New Orleans ......cccces eaee nae e 668 
Montreal ....ccccccccccce ae 1,166 7,544 
Wotal. Week. cccecccseses 30 1,738 10,144 
Previous week ......... 25 1,920 6,680 
ee 13 911 7,235 
Cor. week 1933 .._...... 65 1,019 7,307 


SUMMARY OF EXPORTS FROM NOVEMBER 1, 
1933, TO JUNE 23, 1934. 


1933 to 1932 to De- 
1934. 1933. Increase. crease. 
Pork, M Ibs. .. 445 1,390 hee 945 
Bacon and hams, 
Pe waweae 4,232 45,378 48,854 ian 
Lard, M lbs. ..276,484 317,879 ooo 41,38 








CURING MATERIALS. 
Cwt. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, per 100 lbs......... $9.08 
(1 to 4 bbls. delivered.) 


(5 or more bbls. per 100 lbs. 























GOIN 54:60 60.00 0e0secacenes 8.93 
Saltpeter, 1 to 4 bbls. f.o.b. N. Y.: 
Dbl. refined granulated........... 5.90 
SAGE CLIGURTD ove cccccvvecccscoss 6.90 
WESGIEM CEYGTEIS 2 ccc cccccecceses 7.3 
LAFSC CFYStAIS 2. ccccccccccsccvcs 7 7.65 
Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda. 356 3.5 
Salt, per ton, in carlots only, f.o. b. * Chicago: 
GMIMROAL ca carciesioe cine vuiceiaeaieac cena eie 
Medium, alr Gried....ccccccccccccccccccece 9.10 
Beflm Gried ...cccccccccccccccccces 10.60 
Detroit rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago. 6.60 
Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 
MES nici cc ead ea naasownteenewete @3.20 
Second sugar. 90 basis...........+++6- none 
. Standard gran., f.o.b. refiners (2%)... @4.75 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.........- @4.35 
Packers’ curing sugar, lb. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., @4.25 
ANIMAL OILS 
I CS | occ deen tcnentiswnenenqnees @ 9% 
MN SII 55 de nsec erat o0¢e-ewaueued @9% 
I inka to acieeies wes ceaRiene @ 9 
Prime winterstrained ...........ccccres @ 8% 
Extra winterstrained @ 8% 
Extra lard oll......... @8 
Extra No. 1 lard oil.... @ 7% 
eS eee see @ 
| “> { eee E Tee @ 6% 
OE ST OS @ 7% 
CS OS eae @16% 
aan @12% 
ee ee @ 8% 
aT CRs @ 8 
A. IE Wa e:< 0-0-0000 nvececee ens @ 7% 
Oil weighs 7% Ibs. per gallon. Barrels contain 














about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels. 
COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.$1.40 @1.42% 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. 1.30 @l1. 82% 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. 1.474@1.50 
Oak pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.37%4@1.40 
White oak ham tierces............. 2.20 @2.22% 
Red oak lard tierces.............++, 2 55214 2.05 
White oak lard tierces............. 2.12% @2.15 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 






























Carcass Beef. 
weet ended Cor. week, 
Prime native steers— — — 1933. 
11% @12 
11 @11% 
9%@ 9% 
9% @10% 
5 9 9% 
eee re: 12 @12%4 8%@ 9% 
Medium steers— 
MO- GOD ccccccccccccce 9%@10% 9 @ 9% 
GOO- BOD .ncccccccccces 10%@11 He 9 
800-1000 ........eeeees 11% @12 8%4@ 8% 
Heifers, good, 400-600.. PGi 9 eu, 
Cows, 400-600 .......... 6 6% 
Hind quarters, choice. 18% @16 
Fore quarters, choice... 10% @s 
Beef Cuts. 
Steer loins, prime....... unquoted @22 
Steer 1S, TO. Lcccveces @31 @20 
eer TOUR, BIOs. B.ccc:cces @29 @19 
Steer short loins, prime.. unquoted 29 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. @42 @26 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. 39 @25 
Steer loin ends (hips) 20 15 
Steer loin ends 19 14 
Cow loins 16 13 
Cow short loins. 20 @15 
Cow loin ends (hips @12 12 
Steer ribs, a on unquoted @14 
‘ Steer ribs, No. 1. 19 14 
Steer ribs, No. 2... 18 12 
Cow ribs, No. 2. 10 7 
Cow ribs, No, 3. 9 61% 
Steer rounds, prime. unquoted 10% 
Steer rounds, No. 1. 13 10% 
Steer rounds, No. 2. @13 @10 
Steer chucks, prime unquoted 6% 
Steer chucks ’ @'9 6 
Steer chuck @ 9% Q@ 5% 
Cow rounds . g 9 @ 9% 
Cow chucks @ 61% @ 6 
Steer plates @ 6% @ 5% 
Medium plates @ 6 @ 8% 
Priskets, No. 1. $78 eu 
Steer navel ends. @5 2% 
Cow navel ends... oe @ 4 ¢ 3 
Fore shanks ...cccccccce @5 6 
BE SD wxacecostvies @ 4 » 4 
Strip loins, Ne 65 40 
Strip loins, @62 35 
Sirloin butts, hk. Be oe @22 20 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... @18 @17 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. @60 @55 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. @50 50 
| ee @18 15 
Flank steaks ..... a @18 14 
Shoulder dete weseccecee @ 8% 8% 
Hanging tenderloins .... @ 6 @ 5% 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs... @10% @11 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. @ 8% 9 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. @ 8% 9 
Beef Products 
Brains (per I.) .<ccccce @ 5 6 
0 9<¢t0seeenceseeees @ 5 5 
BEL) diciaem- patninceleiers @17 14% 
SNEED 5. wucnneccees @19 15 
SEGRE, POF Wirccccccccce @ 5 5 
Fresh tripe, plain........ + 3% 
—, tripe, H. ©....... 8 8 
MEE nose swemihmecvelaiae @13 14 
lll BE Dic ccescccs 9 
Veal. 
Choice carcass .......... 9 @10 @10 
ene 7 @8 @ 9 
Good saddles .......ee00. 10 @13 13 
CE SOO nncccdcentiesic 6 @8 8 
Medium racks .......... 4@5 5 
Veal Products. 
GOON (sinc 4s eeccme 7 6 
Sweetbreads ............ 35 Gos 
GE ND ocuceveceeeane @35 @28 
Lamb. 
Choice lambs ........... @19 @15 
Medium lambs .......... @17 )13 
Choice saddles .......... @21 19 
Medium saddles ......... @19 17 
Choice fores ........000. @17 12 
Medium fores .......... @15 10 
Lamb fries, per Ib..... 25 @25 
Lamb tongues, per Ib.... @12 @15 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib... @25 @15 
Heavy sheep ............ 3 
Light sheep . @ 6 
Heavy saddles @ 6 
Light saddles @ 8 
Heavy fores @ 3 
Light fores @ 5 
Mutton legs @10 
Mutton loins . tea @ 8 
Mutton stew ............ @ 4 @ 3 
Sheep tongues, per Ib... @12 @ 9 
Sheep heads, each........ @10 @10 


Week ending June 30, 1934 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 











Pork loins, 8@10 lbs. av. @15% | 
Picnic shoulders ........ 10 6 
Skinned shoulders ....... 11% 5% 
, Ee @26 17 
SO eS » 6% @ 3% 
ee ee @8& ¢ 614 
mentem BWC ...scciccces @13 7 
Boneless butts, cellar trim, 

BE Geicadyaennaasent en eu 11 
RIND | vara: otpaseracatinacalarae 6% 4 
ME, Sis edcakie eases @ 5 3 
cS Fe @ 2 @1% 
Serre @5 4 

TE! <duies ewae wae @i 4 
NT HOMIE. ia achhsnag 0 eisai 2% 2 
maeeeye, BEF WD... cece 6 4 
ee +eeRele ewe eee Sie 6 @ 8 ‘ 

iam @ 6 % 
MIN c's Geceusicsneneess @4 3 
SEN Wisteaieaniarnincaes cate @ 5 3 
BED cccsneceesseetents @ 5 4 

DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 
Pork sausage, in 1-Ib. cartons........... @21% 
Country style sausage, fresh in links. @15% 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk. @12% 
Country style sausage, smoked... @16% 
Frankfurts in sheep casings...... @19 
Frankfurts in hog casings...... @17 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice... . @14% 
Bologna in beef middles, choice. @16 
Liver sausage in beef rounds..... @14 
Smoked liver sausage in hog — @17% 
Liver sausage in hog bungs..... by 
Head cheese ..........s.00. 15 
New England luncheon specialty @2 
Minced luncheon specialty. — @17 
SY ED .0.000-6466650006006 @24 
Blood sausage ... @16 
BAGO. voccccece @17 
Polish sausage @16% 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs..... ee @36 
TUMEIMGEE COLVOINE 2 ccccsccsccccccccees @16% 
POSE wccccccce See reseeerccsessesere @25 
OO a @24 
S. GE, GROG, ccc cccscccscecescee @34 
Milano salami, choice, in hog bungs.... @34 
B. C. salami, new condition............ @17% 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles......... @28 
ee ee, EE @37 
TD. cscventamedshetcceevesgeneces @28 
Mortadella, new condition.............. @17 
MS, (ct end Weennt deatreesbessemenaue @36 
SSD DIR ono 00:050d06debnencae @27 
VERGREER BOEEE. cccccccccecose CFeeeeDaCes @29 
SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
(F.0.B. CHICAGO, carlot basis.) 
Regular pork trimmings..............08 @ 6% 
Special lean pork trimmings............ @11\% 
Extra lean pork trimmings............. @14 
EE EE PI esa recsnewesauannsed @ 6% 
EE cunncrkenadasienensduben eed 4 @ 4% 
eras ere @ 4% 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy)...... @ 6% 
RANE GOED 6 ccc ccescscescesecsoess @ 6% 
SO: SURGE ccccccescescecoeseses eoccce @ 5% 
ee ee » BA, 
Beef cheeks (trimmed)............ eecce @ 4% 
Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up........ @ 4% 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 me = up.. @ 4% 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. iiveeee @ 5% 
£ eee Nee @ 2% 
Pork tongue, canner trim, S. P........ . @17% 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F.0.B. CHICAGO.) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 180 — cocccceceDO 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack 43. 
rt rounds, wide sleek ie Win gaat 54 
Export rounds, medium............40 
Export rounds, narrow.............48 


QHHHSHO 
B2ESRRe 


MO. 2 WERTRRER. .cccccccccccccon sb 

No. 2 weasands 

; | Rea ae 4 @16 
: er  eeiennmennnaeites. ~ eu 
Middles, regular .........sssee-: cee 4 


Middles, select wide, 2@2% in. diam... ..1 
— select, extra wide, 2% in. a 
GUE wnscscesesscbeees eecccvceoesons 1.75 

Dried bladders: 

29-28 Im. WEDS, Bibs ccc ccccccvccscccccsosdle 

Ce te are 

8-10 in. wide, flat...... dab osdssabocneees 

6- 8 in. wide, flat.. 
Hog casings: 

Narrow, POP 100 PEs... cccccccceccecccs se 

Narrow, =. per 100 yds 





Medium, regular ....... -1.60 
Wide, per 100 yds.......... Seeeee ce 40@1. = 
Extra wide, per 100 yds.........1.70@1L8 
Export bungs ....... vee escewspoesetwese 
ERED BORG WORE. cc cccccccccccececcee ‘21 
Medium me bungs......... covcccccce old 
CE SE DU ciccecccoseceveceses J 
Middles, per set......cccccccee ee 16 
ENE Win ehancassavecsecceecoesnece 08 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 


Small tims, 2 to CHAS... .ccccccccccccccecses $5.25 

ee Gan Se ES Wa senedccnceckescsane 5.75 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 

See Tey BW GOs «ov cee cccetevesess 6.25 

ee Wa Os oo cee cacenenesdueess 7.00 
Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 

De ee rere 5.50 

ee er eeeres 6.25 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs..........eseeee @ 9% 
Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs..... énccesncese @10 

Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs. ........eceeeeees @ 9% 
Vat backs, 10GQ12 Ibs... ..ccccccccccsce @i7 

Fat backs, 14@16 lbs.............see0e @ T% 
i = ee ee 6% 
PE . cb aebsensdin sub teeesivnaunecncete @ 5% 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs............ 18 @19 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs............ 19144 @20 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs......... 17 @18 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs., short shank.......... 114%@12 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs., long shank........... 10 @l11L 
ROUNGT BOG: GES Bins cecveccccvcccces 19144 @20 
Standard bacon, 6@8 lbs............... 164%4,@17% 
No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 

BREREns, GED Bes cccccccevcccceveces @25 

Outsides, 5@9 Ibs........cescccesecss @22 

TRCN, TEP TOG. vccccccccccccescewe @22 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... @30 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted...30%,@31 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted......... @21% 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted......... @22 
Cooked loin roll, smoked............++.+. @29 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 


See ere @22.50 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces...... @22.50 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces...... @19.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces...... @23.00 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces....... @17.00 
PE TINE 00000.4:0.0 soos Goberesesaquene @16.50 
SEE DEEL 5Gg000000000040004 0064-68 8008 @14.50 
PORES DOOR ccc ccccscccnsecscseeesseseve @12.00 
Hxtra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis.......... @13.00 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-Ib. Dbl...........eeeeeees $12.00 
Honey comb tripe, 200-lb. Dbl..............- 16.00 
Pocket honeycomb — 200-1b. = Semi ewe 19.00 
Pork feet, 200-Ib. bDbl.......-.seeeeees ereese 15.50 
Pork tongues, O-lb bb vegkebe~eaesteveesus 3.00 
Lamb tongues, short ba 200 Ib. bbl......... 40.00 
OLEOMARGARINE. 


White animal fat margarine in 1-lb. 


cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago. @ 9% 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago....... @ 9% 
Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago....... @10 

LARD. 
Prime steam, cash, Bd. Trade...... @$6.60 
Prime steam, loose, Bd. Trade...... @ 6.02%, 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. . @ 7% 
Kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo. @ 75% 
Leaf, kettle rendered, tierces, f.0.b. 

COINS: 00:0: 05.600:095. 000008 49054000 @ 1% 
Neutral, in tierces, f.o.b. Chicago... @ 8 
Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a.f.. @ 7% 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Extra oleo Oil. .........sceeccecsscccces @ 6 
Prime No. 3 cleo Of... ..ccccccceccccces @ 5 
Prime oleo stearine, edible...........++ @ 5% 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 4 @ 4% 
Prime packers’ tallow. ....cccccccccccce 3%@ 3% 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a........ oeweetee 38% @ 3% 
We. DS Gatew, GB TAR... ccccccccscece 3 @ 3% 
Choice white grease..........eeeeeeeees 3%@ 4 

PS eS a eee 3%4@ 3% 


B-White grease, maximum 5% acid..... 34@ 3% 


Yellow grease, 10@15%.........eeeeees 3% 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.8........ceeeees 3 @ 3% 
VEGETABLE OILS. 

Crude cottonseed oil a tanks, f.o.b. 
me ee ee @ 4% 
White, deodorized be Dole. ., f.0.b. Chgo. ae 7 
Yellow, deodorized .........cccesseeess 7 
Soap stock, 50% ft BOD. vicccvceseccs Ine 1% 
Corn oil, in tanks, CC oh ee 25 
Soya bean iy Se SN 66 0's 6040:0:000% 5.3@ 5.5 
Cocoanut oil, ‘seller’ s tanks, f.o.b. coast. 24@ 2% 
Refined in bbls. bo FOB, CHIORMD. ... cece @ 5% 
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Meat and Groceries 


How Food Dealer Came to Get 
Into the Meat Business 


By Gerritt Vander Hooning. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE.—These are the 
views of a Michigan groceryman as pre- 
sented to the annual convention of the 
National Association of Retail Grocers at 
Chicago this week.) 


N years gone by it was an estab- 
lished consumers’ custom to select 
some one retail grocery for their gro- 
cery requirements, and some one retail 
meat dealer for the meat requirements. 


These two divisions of retailing of 
food were considered two separate and 
distinct functions. The grocer usually 
was a specialist in his particular line, 
and the meat dealer—as they are now 
commonly known—was known as a 
butcher and highly trained in the proc- 
essing of meats. 


Butchers frequently either did their 
own slaughtering or had some local 
slaughtering connections, but ordinarily 
dressed their own meats, made their 
own sausages, cured and smoked their 
own hams, bacon and dried beef. This 
was a vocation requiring years of ex- 
perience to master. 


Conditions Have Changed. 


The meat packing industry has year 
after year progressed in the develop- 
ment of processing meat products of 
high and uniform quality and has been 
selling, through advertising methods, 
the idea to the consuming public that 
they should buy their meat products by 
brand. This has resulted in gradually 
eliminating the functions of the old- 
time butcher, and greatly reducing their 
numbers during the course of time. 


One or two competent and experi- 
enced meat cutters in almost any size 
meat market are able to prepare cuts, 
grind sausage and beef, and arrange 
them in an attratcive manner in modern 
refrigerated show cases, so that it re- 
quires no meat cutting experience to 
sell to the consuming public. 


This evolution in the retailing of 
meats has made it possible for large 
retail grocery establishments to incor- 
porate meat departments in connection 
with their grocery business, and has 
been the means of educating the con- 
suming public to insist on the “one-stop 
food service.” 

This change, brought about as a trend 
of the times, has made it possible for 
grocers to increase their volume sales 
with comparatively small additional 
overhead. Diversion of meat business 
to combination stores has made it neces- 
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RETAIL SECTION 


sary for many meat markets doing a 
strictly exclusive meat business either 
to tie in with a grocery store or add a 
grocery department to their meat 
business. 


Must Know Meat Business. 


This situation has resolved itself into 
a condition where exclusive meat mar- 
kets and exclusive grocery stores are 
on the wane, and about the only places 
where exclusive meat markets are able 
to continue successfully are in the 
metropolitan centers, and even there 
numbers have been greatly reduced. 


According to statisticians, a success- 
ful retailer should do at least $40,000 
to $50,000 volume per year in order to 
be competitive with the modern meth- 
ods of merchandising, and ordinarily a 
meat department should return a net of 
at least 25 per cent of the gross volume. 

It is highly essential for the pro- 
prietor or manager of combination 
stores to familiarize himself with the 
various grades of meats, in order to 
buy intelligently and in order to main- 
tain the grade standards required by 
their average trade. In so doing, the 
success of a meat department is not 
dependent entirely upon the ability of 
the meat cutter in charge of the de- 
partment. 


Some grocers have endeavored to 
meet this situation by installing a re- 
frigerator case, buying their meat cuts 
from some source of supply catering to 
prepared cuts, and permitting any of 
the clerks to wait on their customers 
for meats. 


This system in my estimation can be 
no more successful than it is for a meat 
market to install a few grocery items 
and expect to get grocery volume. It 
just isn’t in the cards. 

Meat Men on Code Authority. 

The consuming public today ordina- 
rily confine their purchases to the stores 
displaying attractively a full variety of 
food items and green stuffs, and about 
the only time they deviate from this 
practice is in cases of emergency. 

For this reason, in my opinion, it 
would be extremely ill-advised to com- 
pel the retail food industry to operate 
under two codes, with a separate code 
for meats only. However, it is my con- 
tention that every Food Distributors 
Code authority should have a meat 
representative, in order that meat prob- 
lems may be handled in an intelligent 
manner, and that code authorities may 
have the privilege of competent counsel 
pertaining to meat problems. 


The wholesalers in every code author- 
ity are privileged to have an independ- 
ent wholesaler representative, a volun- 
tary group representative—who is 
merely another wholesaler—and the re- 
tailer-owned wholesaler representative, 
thus giving three representatives to the 
wholesale division on local code authori- 
ties, while the retailers are privileged 
to have but one independent retailer and 
the one chain retailer, with no represen- 
tation for the retail meat function. 


This is not fair to the independent 
retailer and meat dealer, and it should 
be changed. 





A TYPICAL COMBINATION MARKET BROUGHT ABOUT AS A TREND OF THE TIMES. 


“One-stop food service” has simplified the shopping problem for the busy housewife. 


At the same time it has probably complicated the business problems for the mer- 
chant, as he must have a general knowledge of all foods including meats in order 
to buy intelligently. 
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WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics at Chicago and 














Eastern markets on June 28, 1934: 





Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS (1) (300-500 LBS.) : 
GRAND ccccccccccctevccoccececccceecs $10.50@11.50 sc cccccccce $12.00@12.50 = we weeeeee 
CE 6.6:6:606.04.06660:0 0000 0:00:06 000006066 9.50@10.50 10.50@12.00 = wnccccccce 
Medium ...cccccccccccccccccccccccses 8.00@ 9.50 8.50@10.50 =—s we eee eeee 
EN aaccdmawenyeesé see qs beens bes 7.00@ 8.00 T.00@ S.0O  — ccccccccce 
STEERS (500-600 LBS.) : 
SEE. acbwacccesevecnscotseuceeceee 11.00@12.00 12.00@13.00 12.50@13.50 
BOOS. cccceccccccecccesccsevesoeseseres 10.00@11.00 10.50@12.50 11.50@12.50 
WIE ose accck a cccucutecdsarcecs 8.50@10.00 9.00@11.00 9.50@11.50 
IEE: ic-6.05060. 50000 60060 600esenees 7.00@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.50 7.00@ 9.50 
STEERS (600-700 LBS.) : 
Ce ee ee er re ie, ree 12.50@13.50 12.50@13.50 
PO, 6.0:0:0.0.0 6040000 00:0:0:0.066.¢.0100'648 -> 10.50@11.50 =e... eee eees 11.00@13.00 11.50@12.50 
WOE. ccccccccsccccccscceccceseses 9.00@10.50 9.50@11.50 9.00@11.00 9.50@11.50 
STEERS (700 LBS. UP): 
CD. cckwsdncdcsestcadvedscsnaseues 12.00@13.00 13.00@14.00 13.00@14.00 12.50@13.50 
GEOR cccccccccccccssecscovescoecesoess 11.00@12.00 11.50@13.00 11.50@13.00 11.50@12.50 
COWS: 
NG occccnectvencecessecacarnsecseces 7.50@ 9.00 9.00@10.00 9.50@10.50 8.50@ 9.50 
PROGR cc ccccccccccsececcoeosesooese 6.50@ 7.50 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.50 e500 8.50 
I, «via coecceeecesduvenesneaunss 5.50@ 6.50 7.00@ 8.00 6.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.50 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 
CD cvccesecccesenceetececcastonce 8.00@10.00 9.00@10.00 9.00@11.00 9.00@10.00 
CEE d.ovcuye6-406es beocsewoersetecenee 6.00@ 8.50 8 pre | 9.00 7.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.00 
MeGIGM cccccccccccccsccccccccveccese 5.00@ 6.50 6.50@ 8.00 6.00@ 7.50 ie 8.00 
CHEE, cccccccccccccccéncecesevovess 4.00@ 5.00 5.00@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 7.00 
CALF (2) (3): 
ME cceciseevesetedseuseeseeeeesees SSGhCenaee  auconseebe 6.50@ 8.00 sna eaeeeees 
DEE, jncbetecnbesecersthecdeessess ‘peededeete-  sesedeqese pert | CBD ss ccccesccce 
CUE cncancvecscccccseuccsecoecoss «cesecceses § 8 _ sevesceoes C.00@ 5.50 8 ccccccccce 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
SPRING LAMB: 
Choice 16.00@18.00 17.00@19.00 17 soure ee 18.00@19.00 
. Good -++ 15.00@16.00 15.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 17.00@18.00 
BREE ccccccccccccevcectovsvesesecs 12.00@15.00 13.00@15.00 @16.00 15.00@16.00 
YEARLINGS (40-55 LBS.) : 
Choice «++ 14.50@17.00 15.00@16.00 _.......... 15.00@16.00 
Genk cccccccsevece + 12.50@15.00 13.50@15.00 13.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 
BD. a ccccccccccesccsnenvcesesscese seabeenecia 11.50@13.50 11.00@13.00 12.00@14.00 
MUTTON (EWE) (70 LBS. DOWN): 
Good 5 7.00 8.00@ 9.00 aoog 9.00 
Medium 5.00@ 6.00 7.00@ 8.00 6.50@ 7.50 
Common 4.00@ 5.00 5.00@ 7.00 4.50@ 5.50 





Fresh Pork Cuts: 





LOINS: 
8-10 IBS. BV. wcccccccccccccccecceses 13.50@14.50 15.50@16.50 15.00@17.00 15.00@16.00 
30-13 TB. BV. ccccocccccccccccscosses 13.50@14.50 15.50@16.50 15.00@17.00 15.00@16.00 
WIG TRS. BV. cccccccvcccccesesceseess 12.00@13.00 14.00@15.00 14.00@16.00 14.00@15.00 
1G-22 IDS. AV. wnccccccccccccccreccccs 11.00@12.00 13.00@14.00 13.00@15.00 13.50@14.00 
SHOULDERS, N.Y. STYLE, SKINNED: 

BGs ccccevccssccteencteve’e 9.50@11.00 —s_ cc cccceee 11.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 
PICNICS: 

PMR: codec reverses eetenenese. Sannewoewa BOUOMEE. TO lckciccccces 8 §=—«-_—s sion vacvone 
BUTTS, BOSTON STYLE: 

ET. Bs. eccevcsvencsseeeeenseeas pee th ree eT 14.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 
SPARE RIBS: 

BEE BOD ek60cdsesserveneevesesices C.00@ 7.00 —«=—snccccccces  ceccccccss j# cevcccccce 
TRIMMINGS: 

BED 0:00. 00:0:00-0:04 004s 000 cen seenaeee CHO TAD ckesccoess i s88esencee ebeneeens 

BE ee c.oceteicucnses tierseuesesonene ULOO@IB.50 «—«_— nccvccccee —=«_ seccccccves §  cevcecccee 


(1) Includes heifer 450 lbs. down at Chicago. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York and Chicago. 








MUST OBSERVE LABOR CODE. 


Retail meat dealers are required to 
abide by the labor provisions of the 
retail food and grocery code, according 
to an order issued by Recovery Admin- 


istrator Hugh S. Johnson on June 21. 
However, they are exempt from the 
trade practice and administrative sec- 
tions of the grocery code, pending a 
decision on the question of whether 
they should have a separate code. 


os 
FOOD CODE BUDGET. 

The code authority for the wholesale 
and retail grocery and food trade codes 
has submitted a budget and method of 
assessment for NRA approval. This 
budget totals $141,466 for the present 
calendar year. The basis of assessment 
for the national food and grocery code 
authority is 25c for each worker em- 
ployed by each member of the trade. 

For the support of the state and local 
food and grocery code authority for the 


Week ending June 30, 1934 


present calendar year the budget is 
$484,398.00, to be collected through the 
imposition of an assessment of 75c for 
each worker employed in the wholesale 
and retail trade. Any criticisms or ob- 


jections to the budgets much reach the 
NRA before July 2, 1934. 


sees 
NEWS OF RETAILERS. 


Fred Borne and Arthur Anderson of 
Decorah, Iowa, will operate a meat mar- 
ket in Dumont, Ia. 

The Bonnie Bee Food Market, a new 
independent meat market and grocery 
store, opened recently in Beloit, Wis. 
L. H. Benston is the manager. 

A new market recently opened at 
Fifteenth and Willow sts., Vincennes, 
Ind. The owners are W. Null and Son. 

Schultz and Sons, meat market oper- 
ators of Stoughton, Wis., have opened 
a new meat market at Oregon, Wis. 

Joe Smeltzer recently opened a meat 
market at 525 W. Broadway, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Another new market has 
been opened in Minneapolis by R. A. 








A 
Money-Maker 
for 
Meat Retailers 


“Meat Retailing”’ 


by A. C. Schueren will 
make money for any meat 
retailer. Contains 850 
pages of practical ideas. 
Covers cost and selling 
prices, wage systems, sau- 
sage making, grading, 
marketing methods, and 
dozens of other subjects. 
Just the book for the up- 


to-date retailer. Order it 
now. 
$ For Sale by 
THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 
407 S. Dearborn St. 
plus 
postage Chicago, Tl. 

















Hackenmueller at 1306 Sheridan st., 
north. 


The following markets have just 


opened in Milwaukee, Wis.: at 1540 W. 
Windlake ave. by Jos. Mroczynski; at 
2643 So. Kinnickinnic ave. by A. L. 
Yokofich and at 4811 W. Center st. by 
Sara Shirley Ziegler. 

P. T. Holum, meat dealer of Rothsay, 
Minn., has sold his interests to Arthur 
Sogn. 

E. R. Rodeald has opened a new meat 
market at Cresco, Ia. 

Two markets were recently opened in 
St. Paul, Minn., one at 379 Concord st., 
by Lena Baesler and the other at 489 
Wabasha st. by John J. Bloomer. 

O. B. Haroldson has bought a half 
interest in the meat market of P. J. 
Monson at Osnabrook, N. Dak. 
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AMONG NEW YORK RETAILERS. 


Another large meeting was held by 
Eastern District Branch, Tuesday of 
this week. The speakers included state 
president, Anton Hehn, giving a talk on 
the hearings to be held next week; 
attorney Aaron Kaufman, the an- 
nounced speaker; Walter Hoshour, Phil- 
adelphia, speaking on the “Eat Meat for 
Health” campaign. Following a report 
by George W. Herz, the branch attorney, 
on Sunday closing violation, Joseph 
Eschelbacher, Ye Olde New York 
Branch, gave a talk on the problems 
encountered in this work. The cooper- 
ative buying committee reported work 
along these lines was progressing nice- 
ly and the individual butter cartons for 
members would be known as East 
Branch Butter. 


At a recent meeting Bronx Branch 
designated four members as representa- 
tives at the public hearing on the retail 
meat code in Washington next week. 
These include Ernest Ritzman, Walter 
Bantz, D. Deerson and F. Ruggerio. 
Only one meeting a month will be held 
during the summer and these will be 
July 18 and August 15. 


—— ae 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 
T. C. Tait, specialty sales department, 
Swift & Company, Chicago, was in New 
York for a few days last week. 


J. A. Hamilton, general branch house 
manager, and George A. Blair, general 
traffic manager, Wilson & Co., Chicago, 
were in New York last week. 


Jay E. Decker, president and E. S. 
Selby, treasurer, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons Company, Mason City, Iowa, were 
visitors to New York last week. 


F. L. Faulkner, automotive depart- 
ment, Armour and Company, Chicago, 
was a visitor at the plant of the New 
York Butchers Dressed Meat Company 
last week. 


J. A. Hartwell, manager, Armour and 
Company, Buenos Aires-plant, is spend- 
ing considerable time in the United 
States at the company’s main plant in 
Chicago and in the New York offices. 

Meat and poultry seized and destroyed 
by the health department of the city of 
New York during the week ended June 
23, 1934, were as follows: Meat— 
Brooklyn, 19 lbs.; Manhattan, 1,630 lbs.; 
Bronx, 6 lbs.; Queens, 2 Ibs.; total, 1657 
Ibs. Poultry—Brooklyn, 6 lbs.; Queens, 
4 lbs.; total, 10 lbs. 


Martha Logan, home economics de- 
partment, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
while in New York attending the con- 
vention of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association at the hotel Penn- 
sylvania, visited at the Jersey City 
plant with a party of friends who were 
also East to attend the convention. 


fe 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended June 23, 1934: 





Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Jersey City ........ 3.972 10,417 3,453 34,315 
Central Union ..... 2,739 2,139 ee * 
> ee 267 «694,450 10,767 5,803 
OR co) 7,078 17,006 14,220 52,407 
Previous week ..... 6,450 13,124 13,690 31,585 
Two weeks ago..... 7,696 14,632 18,330 14,131 
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CONSUMER FIXES HOG PRICES. 


(Continued from page 14.) 
a great many by-products but, even 
so, there is a shrinkage of nearly 30 
per cent. 

Let us say, then that the 100 pounds 
of hog, costing $7.25 yields around 70 
pounds of pork and lard which, on the 
basis of the cost should have a value 
of $10.37 per hundredweight, or nearly 
ten and one-half cents per pound. 


Processing Expenses Must Enter. 


The packer also incurs additional 
necessary expenses in processing the 
farmers’ hogs, and these expenses en- 
ter into the wholesale price of pork. 
Now the pork chops and the ham and 
the bacon, when they are sold in a re- 
tail store, have to sell for more than 
the average cost of the meat in order 
to make the average return to the re- 
tailer equal the average cost. The re- 
tailer sells many pork products which 
bring relatively less than the price of 
pork chops and ham and bacon. 


When we are discussing prices of 
meat and prices of the live stock that 
furnish that meat, I think it is interest- 
ing to note that in 1933 the packing 
industry paid out for live stock about 
70 per cent of the plant value of all 
of the products which: it produced. Of 
the remaining 30 cents, about 11% 
cents went for compensation of pack- 
inghouse employees, and about 19 cents 
for other processing expenses, including 
fuel and power, supplies, containers, 
rent, taxes, interest; also for expenses 
of selling and delivery, and a profit 
amounting to less than 2c per dollar of 
sales. You can see that the cost of 
processing live stock into meat, dis- 
tributing the meat and selling it, is cer- 
tainly reasonable. 


Mr. STREETER: Mr. Foster, Mr. Daw- 
son’s question leads rather naturally 
into the next question which I have here 
before me from a gentleman who neg- 
lected to sign his name to his letter. 
The letter is postmarked “Beloit, Wis- 
consin.” 


Mr. Foster: Let’s hear what our 
anonymous friend has to say. 


Mr. STREETER: He states that pack- 
ers use a large run of hogs as an ex- 
cuse to lower hog prices and that they 
buy plenty of hogs when the run is 
large. When receipts fall off, they raise 
prices to farmers for their hogs and 
also to the consumers, and buy only a 
few hogs at the higher prices, but he 
says the meat bought at the low price 
is now brought out and sold at the 
higher prices to the public! What do 
you say to that, Mr. Foster? 


Livestock Cost Not Basis for Meat 
Price. 

Mr. Foster: Our friend has not 
checked into the matter very closely, 
I’m afraid. He seems to think that the 
packing industry prices its meat on 
the basis of what live stock costs. Well, 
we wish we could, and, if we could, you 
can bet your bottom dollar that live 
stock prices would be higher than they 
are now. But we can’t. We have to 
sell our meat for the best price we can 
obtain for it and pay for live stock ac- 
cordingly. 

Well, when we see a big run of hogs 
coming to market we know there is 
going to be a bigger supply of fresh 
pork to be sold, and we know also that 
we can’t induce consumers to take big- 








ger supplies of fresh meat unless we 
can give it to them at the right price. 
When we see a lot of hogs coming to 
market we know we will have to sell 
pork at lower prices, and that makes 
the hog worth less right away. 

On the other hand, if we have a 
short run we know there will be a 
smaller supply of pork to be marketed 
and that we can get higher prices for 
it. That makes the hog worth more 
instantly. Day in and day out, we 
packers try to buy hogs on the basis 
of what we are getting or expect to 
get for pork and other pork products. 

If we bought hogs in the manner that 
our “Beloit” friend infers that we do, 
it seems to me we would be able to 
show a very good profit. 

The fact that our profits from all 
sources over the past ten years, as re- 
ported by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, have averaged only about four 
per cent on the investment in the pack- 
ing industry, is the best answer I can 
think of to the charge that our friend 
makes. Incidentally, the United States 
Department of Agriculture has recently 
prepared a chart showing the daily 
wholesale value of hog products (fresh 
basis) and prices of live hogs (180 to 
200 pounds) Chicago, September, 1933, 
up to the close of May. This chart 
shows clearly that the price of hogs 
follows the trend of the price of pork 
products. 


Mr. STREETER: And now our friend 
wants to know, why, with profits as 
large as they were in 1933, cannot pack- 
ers raise prices of hogs bought with- 
out raising prices of meat sold and 
take smaller profits? 


Large Profits a Mistaken Idea. 


Mr. Foster: The matter of profits in 
the packing industry is about as widely 
misunderstood as any point possibly 
could be. The profits the industry made 
last year from all sources amounted to 
only about one-seventh of a cent per 
pound of live stock handled. In other 
words, if it had been possible for the 
profits of the packing industry last 
year from all sources to have appeared 
in the form of higher prices for hogs, 
the price the packers paid for hogs 
could have been only about fourteen 
cents a hundredweight higher than it 
was. 

Mr. STREETER: It seems to me that 
answers the question very well. Now, 
I understand that your company has 
built up quite an export trade in pork 
and pork products. Is that correct? 


Mr. Foster: Yes, we do export pork 
and lard. 


Mr. STREETER: I’ve heard that the 
volume of exports of American pork 
products has fallen off lately, and I 
wonder if you could tell us why. 


Mr. Foster: Well, there were a 
number of reasons for it. I think that 
the primary reason was probably the 
fact that practically the whole world 
has been going through hard times and 
that in the period of hard times there 
is always a tendency to encourage na- 
tional trade at the expense of inter- 
national trade. 


For example, in the United Kingdom, 
which is one of our greatest export 
markets, a stringent agreement has 
been put into effect which limits sharp- 
ly the volume of United States ex- 
ports of hams and bacon to the United 
Kingdom. This was done in order to 
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improve prices of hogs in the United 
Kingdom. 

Also, shipments to the United King- 
dom from countries under the British 
flag have been encouraged. For ex- 
ample, in 1934, Canada, which last year 
produced about one-fourteenth as much 
exportable pork as the United States, is 
permitted to ship nearly five times as 
much ham and bacon to the United 
Kingdom as we can ship from this coun- 
try. In the case of lard, in some years, 
the United States has shipped as much 
as a half billion pounds of lard to Ger- 
many. 

In 1934, because of a quota estab- 
lished by the German government we 
shall be able to send only a fraction of 
the average of our exports to Germany 
for the years 1931, 1932 and 1933. We 
send a great deal of lard to other Cen- 
tral European countries and also to the 
Central American countries and to the 
West Indies but in recent years because 
of tariff restrictions, exchange restric- 
tions, quotas, excise taxes and sales 
taxes, it has been difficult for United 
States processors to sell lard in these 
countries. 


Influence of Exports on Prices. 


Mr. STREETER: I am very much in- 
terested in what you said about the 
shipments of hams and bacon from 
Canada to the United Kingdom a little 
while ago. A friend of mine was up 
in Canada a short time ago and he re- 
ports that hog prices are considerably 
higher up there than they are in this 
country. Do you think the Canadian 
export situation has anything to do 
with that, Mr. Foster? 


Mr. Foster: Indeed I do. The Brit- 
ish quota system has been an unusually 
fine tonic for the Canadian hog mar- 
ket. The British market is considered 
to be a profitable market in which to 
sell hams and bacon, and the action of 
Great Britain in increasing her pur- 
chases from Canada has unquestionably 
strengthened demand to such an extent 
that Canadian hogs are worth substan- 
tially more than hogs in this country. 


I think it’s difficult for a producer 
of hogs in the Corn Belt to realize that 
the action of the authorities in Ger- 
many or in Venezuela or in France can 
have any effect upon them, but it can 
and it does. It takes a long stretch of 
the imagination to understand how a 
meeting of the Reichstag in Berlin can 
have any effect on the return which an 
Iowa farmer gets for his hogs, but a 
meeting held over in Berlin recently 
in which the German Government 
agreed to reduce imports of lard to 
about one-tenth of normal, undoubtedly 
means that the lard which every Amer- 
ican producer’s hogs supply will be 
worth just a little less in 1934 than it 
would have been had Germany decided 
to continue to import her normal 
amounts of lard from the United 
States. 


Mr. STREETER: Well, we’re all hope- 
ful that Germany and the other coun- 
tries will soon change their minds and 
come back and be good customers of 
ours again. Now, I believe that just 
about finishes up the questions that I 
have here. 


Mr. Foster: If that’s so, that gives 
me an opportunity that I won’t over- 
look. As I have listened to the twelve 
preceding broadcasts of this series and 
as I have found myself slated to be the 
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thirteenth speaker on the series, I de- 
cided that I was just going to be bad 
luck for the producer who asked me 
questions. I think this series has been 
rather too one-sided and I am going 
to revise the procedure and just fire 
a few questions at you. 


Mr. STREETER: Well, I see our time 
is just about up, and I guess we had 
better sign off now. 


Mr. Foster: Oh, no, you don’t! 
There’s plenty of time for my questions 
and here’s the first one: Why do some 
of you live stock producers out in the 
Corn Belt insist upon pursuing your 
hogs around the hog lots with pitch- 
forks and hoe handles and heavy clubs 
—and I have heard that once in a while 
some farmers even kick them. 


Mr. STREETER: Mr. Foster, did you 
ever try to drive a hog? 


Mr. Foster: Yes, I have. The first 
job I had in a packinghouse was driv- 
ing hogs up the chutes. 


Mr. STREETER: Well, Mr. Foster, you 
know then that a hog is a mighty 
ornery critter and sometimes it seems 
like nothing else will quite fill the bill 
like giving him a gentle kick in the 
ribs. 


Mr. Foster: I can understand your 
feeling all right, but I am pretty sure 
you'll be surprised to know that last 
year the packing industry had to con- 
vert into inedible product millions of 
pounds of pork because of the fact that 
the hogs which supplied that pork were 
bruised when they came to the market. 


Mr. STREETER: I had no idea that 
bruises caused a loss of that amount. 


Mr. Foster: Yes, every time a hog 
or a beef animal or a lamb is hit or put 
into freight car or truck not properly 
prepared to transport the animals, 
some money is being taken out of the 
packers’ pockets and your own pockets 
and thrown away. Seriously speaking, 
Mr. Streeter, the loss which live stock 
producers and packers suffer each year 
because of bruised live stock is a big 
factor. 


I know that producers are anxious to 
get just as big a return as they possibly 
can get for their live stock and one way 
in which they can help to increase their 
returns is to do their best to get live 
stock into the stock yards in good 
shape. 


Now here’s another question I have 
been wanting to ask. 


Mr. STREETER: All right, Mr. Foster. 


Mr. Foster: I suppose you know 
that farmers are raising a great many 
more soy beans than they used to 
raise? 

Mr. STREETER: Yes, I know they are. 
The beans are good for the soil and the 
soy bean oil meal makes a fine food 
for hogs. 


Soft Pork From Soy Bean Feeding. 


Mr. Foster: Well, that’s just the 
point, Mr. Streeter. Soy bean oil meal 
does make a fine feed for hogs but 
some farmers who raise soy beans have 
fallen into the habit of feeding the soy 
beans in natural state to their hogs. 
When they do that, we packers find 
that the pork from the soy bean-fed 
hogs is soft and undesirable and that 
it won’t take a cure well, and retailers 
don’t like to buy it from us because 


consumers don’t like to buy it from 
retailers. 


Mr. STREETER: You say that soft 
pork comes from hogs that have been 
fed soy beans in their natural state? 


Mr. Foster: Yes, soy beans have a 
high oil content, and it’s the oil in the 
soy beans that makes undesirable pork. 
After the oil is pressed out, the soy 
bean meal makes a fine feed for hogs. 
It is impossible for anybody to look 
at a hog and tell whether it has been 
fed soy beans or not, but we can tell 
quickly enough after the hog has been 
dressed. 


Since the soft pork from soy bean 
fed hogs is worth much less to us than 
the pork from hogs which haven’t been 
fed soy beans, and since we can’t tell 
the difference on the hoof, the only way 
in which we can protect ourselves is to 
pay less for hogs which come from 
areas where lots of soy beans are raised 
and where producers have been in the 
habit of feeding soy beans in natural 
state to their hogs. 

The same thing that I said about 
bruising live stock holds true about 
feeding soy beans in natural state. In 
order to get the greatest possible re- 
turn for your hogs, don’t feed them 
soy beans without first having the oil 
pressed out of the beans. 


Mr. STREETER: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Foster, for the interesting things 
which you have told us, and for the 
suggestions which you have made about 
reducing losses from bruised live stock, 
and about the dangers of feeding soy 
beans in natural state. I am sure that 
what you have said has been of inter- 
est to our listeners. 


Mr. Foster: I sincerely hope that 
you are right, Mr. Streeter. 


In closing my address, and in clos- 
ing the Live Stock and Meat Forum 
series, I should like to repeat a few 
of the points that we believe are tre- 
mendously important to meat packers 
and producers alike. I shall list them 
under three different headings. 


First, the value of the live stock 
which you sell is determined solely by 
the price which consumers are able and 
willing to pay for the meat and by- 
seeps which your live stock sup- 
plies. 


Second, because meat is a perish- 
able product and because live stock 
comes to market every day, the pack- 
ing industry has to move meat quick- 
ly into consumption. That means that 
the industry has to sell at the best 
price it can get, regardless of whether 
that figure is high or low, because, if 
the packing industry did not sell, the 
meat would deteriorate and become a 
complete loss. 


Third, for processing the farmers’ 
live stock and transporting it in some 
cases thousands of miles to the areas 
where it is consumed, the meat pack- 
ing industry of the United States made 
a profit from all sources in 1933 of 
only about one-seventh of a cent per 
pound of live stock handled. In other 
words, packers’s profits are so small 
that producers probably would not be 
able to notice the difference if thev 
were omitted entirely. The average 
profits of the industry from all sources 
for any one of the last ten years have 
not been in excess of 6 per cent on 
investment. The profit in 1933 aver- 
aged about 4 per cent on investment. 
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“You Can’t Wear ‘em 


Out! Truck Drivers Say 


Bemis Truck Covers are made of a special 
duck that wears like horsehide. They're strongly 
reinforced where the strain is greatest, and 
have a double thickness of duck where the metal 
grommets are inserted. Made exactly to your 
size, in any weight. Cost no more at the start 
than ordinary covers, and in the long run will 
prove a real economy. 


Write Today for Sample of 
Bemis Duck and Prices 


BEMIS BRO.BAG CO. 


420 Poplar Street - St. Louis 
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insertion. Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, including signature or box number. 
No display. Remittance must be sent with order. 





Position Wanted 


Men Wanted 


Business Opportunities 





Superintendent 


Position wanted as superintendent of 
sausage and curing departments. Have 
had 20 years’ experience and am capable 
of taking full charge and assuming all 
responsibility. W-610, The National Pro- 
visioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





Cure Your Sausage Troubles 


Sausage production and accounting ex- 
pert is available for short time to line up 
your sausage kitchen, show you how to 
save product and make money, and train 
your men. W-612, The National Pro- 
visioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Sausage Foreman 


Now available, expert sausagemaker, German. 
who desires permanent position with large packet 
as foreman. Wide practical experience manufac- 
turing all kinds high-quality sausage, specialty 
loaves, and delicatessen. Can handle men and de- 
partment to advantage and operate at profit. Good 





references, W-608, The National Provisioner, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Sausagemaker 


A-1 sausagemaker, German, 20 years’ 
experience, all kind of sausage; also cur- 
ing hams and bacon. Knows costs, can 
handle men, and supervise large or me- 
dium-sized packinghouse. Now superin- 
tendent in small plant. Can systematize 
and build business. Best references. 
W-604, The National Provisioner, 300 
Madison Ave., New York City. 


Smoked Meat Salesman 


Position wanted with pork packer handling full 
line smoked meats. Twenty-two years’ experi- 
ence calling on chains, jobbers, retailer, and pack- 
inghouses. Very good accounts in Pittsburgh and 
surroundings in western Pennsylvania. Can make 
two car loads weekly. Commission only. Best 
references. S. Hilsenrath, 1500 Alton St., Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 








Your Sausage Troubles 


Do you have trouble with your 
sausage and meat specialties? 
Cure? Seasoning? Shrinkage? 
Color? Smoking troubles? Keep- 
ing qualities? I can solve your 
difficulties for you. Write W-200, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Packinghouse Superintendent 


Wanted, superintendent thoroughly 
versed in all departments, fully able to 
handle men, who understands yields and 
costs. Give full details of experience. 
W-614, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Business Need Outside Help? 


If obligations are hindering your prog- 
ress and there is also need for additional 
operating capital, there is help to be had 
on thoroughly business-like, low-cost basis 
by men experienced in financial readjust- 
ments. Interviews involve no obli <~ 
and are strictly confidential. W-613, 
National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn ie 
Chicago. 





Rendering Foreman 


Wanted, practical and experienced man 
to take charge of rendering plant. Must 
be all-around man with executive ability 
who can handle men. W-616, The Na- 
tional Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Sausage Foreman 


Manufacturer of meat specialties wants first- 
class all-around sausage foreman thoroughly ex- 
perienced, who will take real interest in building 
up business. Must know how to make new prod- 
ucts and overcome many sausage kitchen difficul- 
ties, especially those prevalent in warmer months. 
W-617, The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 





Working Sausagemaker 

Wanted, working sausagemaker and gen- 
eral foreman for small plant making 
10,000 to 12,000 pounds sausage weekly. 
Must know how to cure hams, bacon, etc. 
Want man familiar with sausage require- 
ments for southern territory. Write P.O. 
Box 782, Macon, Georgia. 





Sales Manager 


High-grade sausage, provision and 
smoked meats house wants sales manager 
who understands products and merchan- 
dising. Must know how to handle men. 
State record and qualifications. W-609, 
The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 





Hog Casing Foreman 


Wanted, capable working foreman to 
take care of hog casing department in 
medium-sized plant in middle west city. 
Must be reliable and able to handle men. 
Give references. W-611, The National 


Jobbers, Brokers, Distributors 


Good business for you handling differ- 
ent and better sausage cereal. ads 
furnished. Going business has been de- 
veloped. Write for particulars giving 
lines carried, territory covered and num- 
ber of salesmen. W-618, The National 
Freee, 300 Madison Ave., New York 
ity. 








Equipment for Sale 





Packinghouse Machinery 


For sale, reconditioned machinery of 
every description from single machine to 
machinery for complete packing plant. 
Guaranteed in A-1_ condition. Write 
Menges, Mange, Inc., 1515 N. Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





geet: Equipment 
For sale, 10 Ro 


Presses, Cook- 
ers, Cutters, Meat Mixers, Hammer Mills, Disinte- 
grators, _— etc. What idle machinery have 
you for sale? 

CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
14-19 Park Row, New York City. 








Equipment Wanted 





Tankage Dryer 
Wanted to buy Bartlett & Snow tank- 
age dryer. Must be in first-class condi- 
tion and of late model. W-615, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn 











Provisi , 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- x 
cago, — is “ St., Chicago, Til. 
— ay 
Pork and Beef Butcher pesingt COUNT! 
Wanted, pork and beef butcher with - 5. ads brought me all the 
knowledge of cutting hogs and curing work I i a do and many 


pork products. Position in small, com- 
plete plant available August 15 to Sept. 
1. Write Weis Packing Co., Maysville, 
Ky. 























723 West Lake Street 








HARRY LEVI & CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 
Sausage Casings 





Chicago 

















THE CUDAHY PACKING Co. 


Importers and Exporters of 


Selected Sausage Casings 
221 North La Salle Street 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Straight and Mixed Cars 


of Beef and Provisions 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
410 W. 14th Street 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. G. Joyce, Boston 
F. C. Rogers, Philadelphia 












The 
RATH PACKING Co. 


¥ ¥ 


Pork and Beef Packers 


BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Packing House Products 


Waterloo, Iowa 





ma wae 

















KINGAN &Co. 


PORK and BEEF PACKERS 


Producers of the Celebrated 


“RELIABLE” Brand 


HAMS BACON LARD 
“Main Plant INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Branches at 

New York, N. Y. Richmond, Va. Baltimore, Md. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. Washington, D. C. 


Jacksonville, Fia. 
Tampa, Fia. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Binghamton, N. Y. 








HORMEL, 


FOOD 





et ele} es) 





Main Office and Packing Plant 
Austin, Minnesota 
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St. Louis 
Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 
Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 
HAMS and BACON 
“Deliciously Mild” 


New York Office—259 W. 14th St. 
REPRESENTATIVES 
D. A. Bell, Boston, Mass. HD. Amiss\ yatta D.C. 














M. Weinstein Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Baltimore, Md. 


| 








THE E.. KAHN’S SONS Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS and BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 


NEW YORE PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 
Co. 


H. L. Woodruft W. C. Ford Samuel Levy P. G. Gray 
259 W. 14th St. 38N.DelawareAv. 631 Penn. Av.,N.W, 148 State St. 
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Advance Transportation Co.......... t 
CE Gao klees waren wneectweed 54 
Amey Fesking Ce., IMG. sicccccccces 54 
Allbright-Nell Co., The......... 3rd Cover 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co....... +t 
NN Ge Ts onc he eb ssee des eons 7 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc.... ff 
American Soya Products Corp....... T 
Po a eee eee i 
Arbogast & Bastian Co........cceee: 54 
Armour and Company..........ec.e:. 8 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co..... tT 
ee ee ee 7 
Basic Vegetable Products Co........ 7 
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a ee 7 
Brecht Corporation, The............. 49 
I edna d 7 
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Burbank Corporation ............... 6 
I I gir ad ais ms oo. wa acaee 8S a. 40 
oo A ee eee 42 
Calvert Machine Co. .....ccccscccecs 7 
COV ESIt MEOIOP Ce. ccc dcciccicscecce tT 
Chil Prodticte Corp. ..ccicccccaccess t 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corp.... . 
Columbus Packing Co............... 54 


Combustion Engineering Co., Inc.... tt 


Container Corporation .............. tt 
a tt 
Ce PIN ne ok kk oewicdccasarvcy Tt 
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Cudahy Packing Co., Inc............ 50 
Danahy Packing Co................. 53 
a t 
rr 7 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co............ 38 
Dold Packing Co., Jacob............. 51 
Dry-Zero Corporation ............... 7 
Du Pont Cellophane Co.............. t 
pee Patines Cou, GC. Ae cccciccccces 53 
Early & Moor, Inc...............00- bd 
ee TN, Osos ok cms ecdcclsweas t 
ee ee 53 
French Oil Mill Mchy. Co........... bd 
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*Advertisement appears every other week, 
tEvery 


+FTOnce 


fourth week, 


a month. 
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While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


General Electric Company........... TT 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. tT 
Graybill & Stephenson..........-..-+% 32 
Goeth EMDOPAIOSIES ..ccvccccccsscs 27 
Halsted & Co., E. S..... chases wn ee ° 
Ham Boiler Corporation...... First Cover 
Hammond Co., The G. H............. bd 
lesa Cam Co., The. .6 i ccccssceces tT 
pe ere eee 41 
es Ge Th, SO, Bis ccicervecvsaece 51 
Hottmann Machine Co.............. 40 
PO, Be We Mi rc sat ecceewe vedas 7 
Peemter POG OO. 6o.c ccdccccsevewse 51 
Hygrade Food Products Corp........ s 
errr: Sitter ere 7 
Independent Casing Co.............. * 
Industrial Chemical Sales Co........ 7 
International Harvester Co.......... ; 
International Salt Company.......... 7 
ML CT a Cicdce cubase ee G6:c6e 41 
Jamison Cold Storage Door Co....... s 
Johns-Manville Corporation ......... t7 
Jourdan Process Cooker Co.......... Tt 
po BO ee ee ee ee ee 51 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 5 
Kennett-Murray & Co............... 33 
pO ea ee ee eer ae 51 
Es os baw bara eee nal baee 51 
noose. A. ©, Paine Cb... oe +7 
ee IS oo cia oa ee aleewtny.e eres +t 
Be ee Sg SE s 6a. aecassvcesacunas 50 
pe eee er 7 
Liquid Carbonic Corp............... + 
DN Ee, a a is irateewiecdclnwce de 32 
Massachusetts Importing Co......... * 
meeran Ge DONS Cy, Be. Biko ecctcsecic 40 
SUNN, DONG, TNO iicicdcscecéccsen t 
Meyer Packing Co., H. H............- 54 
oe ee 22 
Mongolia Importing Co., Inc......... ° 
I a ee ee tT 
OO Oe GI ON os co Senwlnceeowes 53 
Oppenheimer Casing Co............. t 
ree “I GR o o.oo a ht eseene deus 49 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co....... 3 


Peters Machinery Co.........cccccee 






Pittsburgh Piping & Equip. Co....... + 
Powers Regulator Co... .ccccssccee. ¢ 
Prater Pulvetiaer® C6. 2... ccvccsecvce. t 
Pressed Steel Tank. Co. ..ccecccevess it 
Ranta, BH. T. & Coc ccccccvcesesas 40 
Mat Peeibe Ce, THs vce icccissccs 51 
Republic Steel Corp. ....ccccccecvce. t 
Rhinelander Paper Company......... t 
pS Eo Re ee er ee 41 
Salzman, Co., Inc., M. J..ccvccesecese * 
Bawer & Co. TGs occ ce cesocetseeseds tt 
Schluderberg, Wm.-T. J. Kurdle Co... 53 
Schweisheimer & Fellerman......... . 
Seaslic, Inc. ......cceccecees coerceoe bd 
Self-Locking Carton Co............- t 
Sheppard, Ben ......cccsccccccccscee 32 
Smith, Brubaker & Egan............ * 
Smith Paper Co., H. P......cceceeoes . 
Smith’s Sons Co., John E...... 2nd Cover 
Solvay Gales Corp. ...cccccsccceccees +7 
Sparks, H. Li. & CO... .ccccvecsesss 32 
Specialty Manufacturers Sales Co.... 40 
Mtahi-PMeyes, TG. 2 ccccccccecccsceese t 
Standard Pressed Steel Co...........- 38 
ieee Co... Whe De ccsccvcceceese ve 30, 49 
Stedman’s Foundry & Machine Works 22 
Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co..... ¢ 
IIE «on. 63 0 06.ca Saae edeccee dene nee t 
Superior Packing Co. .....cccccccees bd 
Sotheriand Puser Co. ...ciccecscccce bd 
Swift & Company... cccccccece 4th Cover 
Taylor Instrument Companies........ t 
Theurer-Norton Provision Co........ 53 
Theurer Wagon Works......c...e00% t 
United Cork Companies............. 19 
United Dressed Beef Co............. 54 
SOC re ovisenseseeemeneee t 
ME I, vc acs beeedeceree nee es 28, 29 
Vout & Somes, inc. F. Ges. ccecccoves 54 
Watkins-Potts-Walker .............-. 32 
Wepsco Steel Products Co........... ? 
West Carrollton Parchment Co....... 7 
Weston Trucking & For. Co......... 54 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulv. Co. 22 
Wilmington Provision Co............ 54 
Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co.......... tt 
, ere t 
Te GONG COs oko 55s dee cotnen es tt 
Worthington Pump & Mchy. Corp.... ff 
WRMBMIEEEEED EER. GO. ccc ccwecceseves 38 


Yale & Towne Mfg. 
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—_ Famous Brands=-: 
we built on quality He? 


























JOHN MORRELL & Co. 


“Since 1827” 


Ottumwa, Iowa 
Packing Plants, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Topeka, Kans. 


General Offices 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 


Hams, Bacon 
Lard, Sausage 


Canned Foods 


Beef, Pork 
Veal, Mutton 
Mince Meat 





























EASTER BRAND 
Meat Food Products 


25 Metcalf St. _The Danahy Packing Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 

























Philadelphia Scrapple a pect 


fax) John J. Felin & Co., Inc. 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street Delicatessen 


Hi¢ 
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Par a d tS@  Theurer-Norton Provision 
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foods of Unmatched Quality C.A. a Co., Inc. 
| ca, N. XY. 


Manufacturers of 


/SesKay 


HAMS—BACON 
LARD— SAUSAGE 























HAMS LARD 

SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING BACON DAISIES 
The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES 
Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. QUALITY PorkProducts ThatSATISFY 
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UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY 


J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 


City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 





Oleo Oils Stock Foods 
Stearine Calf Heads 
Tallows Cracklings 


Pulled Wool Calf Skins 
Pickled Skins Horns 
Packer Hides Cattle Switches 





43rd & 44th Streets 
First Ave. and East River 


Selected Beef and Sheep Casings 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone 
Murray Hill 4—2900 

















A full week at 
Agua Caliente 


25 m 
sf Per ‘ 
PEND a few hours in the land of 


Person romance where laughter and gaiety 


2 in a room reign! Paris wines and champagnes at 


Includes: Paris prices—Havana cigars at Havana 
R . _ Prices! .. . these are some of the advan- 
nm “ Goth tages of the Agua Caliente Duty Free 
eals—Sports, Zone. Write for free brochure, “Bottoms 
Floor Show Up," containing some interesting recipes. 


AGUA CALIENTE 


Old Mexico, just 18 miles south of San Diego, California 
ADDRESS 338 BANK OF AMERICA BLDG., SAN DIEGO 
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ringy bgize) ALBANY Packin Co.INe. 


ALBANY,N.Y. 
PURE MEAT 


PRODUCTS 
Acaamy,a- 
































Schenk Bros. Managers 


oO PUREMEAT 6 SF 
PRODUCTS 


tous 


TASTIEST! 


Because Capital Brand Hams and Bacon have 
such fine favor—they are always in favor 


The Columbus Packing Co. 
PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 


Columbus, Ohio 
New York Office: 410 W. 14th St. 
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TOWER BRAND MEATS 


Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Calves 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 


| Wilmington Provision Company 














MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF 
CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
— = __ === | 
Arbogast & Bastian Company 

















WESTON TRUCKING & FORWARDING CO., Inc. 


Specializing in the Distribution of Packing- 
house Products in the Metropolitan Area. 


Refrigerated Service 
15-19 Brook St. 




















Jersey City, N. J. 
Partridge 


PORK PRODUCTS—SINCE 1876 
The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 














Liberty 
ALS- Bell Brand 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Exhibit Features 


ANCO BACON 
EQUIPMENT 


In this display, all of the Tables, both large and small are 
made of Enduro Stainless Steel. A special large circular 
table receives the bacon from the Slicer Conveyor. The 
"scalers'’ take the bacon from this round table, weigh it, 
and place it upon the Stainless Steel belt which travels in 
front of the two rows of girls who wrap and pack it ready 












Where 40 girls are packing sliced 
on in a glass enclosed temper- for sale. 
ti ntrolled exhibit room, 
The smooth operation and simplicity of this installation is 
amazing. All of the tables including the small ones at which the girls sit 


for their daily manicure are made of Stainless Steel by ANCO. 


ANCO Engineers are prepared to design and help you select efficient 
Meat Packing Equipment for your plant. 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 














Seeman 5323 S. Western Boulevard, ae 
111 Sutter St. ° 117 Liberty Street 
San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 











ood News for 


Dealers—the way it's... | 


Smoked a new way...in ovens. 
The improved flavor writes a new chapter 
in dried beef history. Delightfully tender 
.... with a rich, appetizing color. That's 
what it has meant to smoke Swift's 
Premium Dried Beef anew way..inovens. 


Molded in a new form. The 


result ... it slices at a profit from 
end to end. No waste. The finer 
appearance gives it greater dis- 
play value. An all-year-around 
profitable item. 


Swift's Premium Dried Beef 
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